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CHAPTER III.—Aiz-la-Chapelle and Dusseldurf, May, 1834. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN TO HIS MOTHER. 
“ Dussecporr, the 23d of May, 1834. | 
“A week ago to-day I drove to Aix-la-Chapelle With the two! 
Woringens; an order from the cabinet, five days before the festival, 
had given permision for it to be held at Whitsuntide, and this 
order was so worded as to render it very probable that the permis-| 
sion would be extended to future years. It took us eleven hours’ 
posting, and I was fearfully bored, and arrived cross. We went 
straight to the rehearsal, and I heard a few numbers of ‘‘ Deborah,” 
sitting in the stalls; then I told Woringen that I must write at 
once to Hiller from there, the first time for two years, because he 
had done his task so well. Really his work was so modest, and 
sounded so well, though all the time quite subordinate to Handel, 
without cutting anything out; and it delighted me to find some! 
one thinking as I do, and doing just as I should. I noticed a man 
with a moustache, in the front row of boxes, reading the score, and 
after the rehearsal, as he came down into the theater and I went 
up, we met behind the scenes, and sure enough it was Ferdinand | 
iller, who tumbled into my arms, ready to squeeze me to death 
for joy. He had come from Paris to hear the oratorio, and Chopin 
had cut his lessons to come with him, and so we met once more. |! 
could now thoroughly enjoy the festival, for we three stayed to- 
ether, and got a box for ourselves in the theater where the per- 
ormances were held; and the next morning of course we were 
all at the piano, and that was a great delight tome. They have 
both improved in execution, and as a pianoforte player Chopin is 
now one of the very first; quite a second Paganini, doing entirely 
new things, and all sorts of impossibilities which one never thought 
could bedone. Hiller is also a capital player, with plenty of power, 
and knows how to please’ ‘They both labor a little under the 
Parisian love for effect and strong contrasts, and often sadly lose 
sight of time and calmness and real musical feeling; perhaps I go 
too far the other way, so we mutually supply our deficiencies, and 
all three learn from each other, I think; meanwhile I felt rather 
like a schoolmaster, and they seemed rather like mir/iflores or in- 
croyables. After the festival we traveled together to Dusseldorf, 
and had a very pleasant day with music and talk; yesterday I ac-| 
companied them to Cologne, and this morning they went up to 
Coblenz by steamer—I came down again, and the charming episode 
was at an end.” 


In the interest of my readers, I should hardly be able to add 
anything to this delightful letter. But I can not resist the temp- 
tation of going over this “charming episode" once more, pen in| 
hand, recapitulating and dwelling on it, even where it does not 
especially concern the friend to whom these pages are conse- 
crated. 

In the summer of 1833 I was living in my mother’s house in 
Frankfort, having lost my father in the spring; I was then very 
much taken up with Handel's oratorios, the scores of which had 
been kindly put at my disposal by Ferdinand Ries. “Deborah” | 
had not seen before, and it so pleased me that I began translating 
it into German, without any definite purpose, though I happened 
to tell Ries what I was doing. On my return to Paris with my | 
mother, in the autumn, I got a letter from Ries, asking if I felt| 
disposed to translate “ Deborah,” and write additional accompani- | 
ments, for the next Lower Rhine Musical Festival. It was to be | 
completed by the New Year. I accepted the proposal with the) 
greatest delight, got it all done by the appointed time, and as a} 
reward was invited to the festival. Chopin, with whom I was in 


daily and intimate intercourse, easily let himself be persuaded to) 
go with me, and we were busy making our traveling plans when) 
news arrived that the festival was not to take place at Whitsun-| 
tide, though possibly later. 





}ready in good time. 





postponing our journey, when we heard that after all permission 
] 
hurried to Chopin with the news, but with a melancholy smile he 
The fact 


that Chopin's purse was always cpen to assist his emigrant Polish 


had been granted for the festival to be held at Whitsuntide 


answered that it was no longer in his power to go was 


countrymen; he had put aside the necessary means for the jour- 
ney ; but the journey having been postponed, forty-eight hours had 


not on 


been quite sufficient to empty his money-box. As | would 


|any condition give up his company, he said, after much considera 


tion, that he thought he could manage it, produced the manu- 
script of his lovely E flat waltz, ran off to Pieyel’s with it, and came 
back with 500 francs! 
ney to Aix-la-Chapelle was most successful. 


Who was happier then than 1? The jour- 
I had the honor to be 
and Chopin 
‘Deb 
orah,” and there, to my great surprise and delight, | met Men 
At that time they seemed 
it 


quartered in the house of the ‘ Oberburgermeister,”’ 
got aroom close by. We went straight to the rehearsal of 
delssohn, who immediately joined us 
not to have much idea of his greatness at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
was only twelve years later, the year before his death, that they 
made up their minds to confide the direction of the festival to 
him. 

With the exception of some parts of “ Deborah 
But I distinctly remember 


my impressions 
of the performances are quite effaced. 
the day we spent together at Dusseldorf, where the Academy, re- 
cently revived by Schadow, was then in the full vigor of youth 
Mendelssohn had conducted the festival there in the spring, and 
He 


had a couple of pretty rooms on the ground floor of Schadow’s house, 


entered on his functions as musical director in the autumn 


was working at “St. Paul,” associated a great deal with the young 


| painters, kept a horse, and was altogether in a flourishing condition 


The whole morning we spent at his piano, playing to each other 
Schadow had invited us for a walk in the afternoon. The general 
appearance and tone of the company in which we found ourselves 
It was like 


his 


made an impression on me that I shall never forget. 
a prophet with his disciples—Schadow, with his noble head 
manner at once dignified and easy, and his eloquent talk, sur- 
rounded by a number of young men, many of them remarkably 
handsome, and most of them already great artists, who neverthe 
less listened to him in humble silence, and seemed to think it per- 
fectly natural to be lectured by him. It had become so completely 
a second nature to Schadow, even outside the studio, to act the 
master, animating and encouraging, or even severely lecturing, that 
when Felix announced his intention of accompanying us to Cologne 
on the following day, he asked him in a serious tone what would 
become of “St. Paul” with all these excursions and distractions 
Mendelssohn answered quietly, but firmly, that it would all be 
We ended the walk with coffee and a game 
at bowls; and Felix, who had been on horseback, lent me his horse 
to ride home on. Chopin was a stranger to them all, and with his 
usual extreme reserve had kept close to me during the walk, 
watching everything, and making his observations to me in the 
softest of voices. Schadow, always hospitable, asked us to coms 
again in the evening, and we then found some of the most rising 
young painters there. The conversation soon became very ani 
mated, and all would have been right if poor Chopin had not sat 
there so silent and neglected. However, Mendelssohn and I knew 
that he would have his 
thought. At last the piano was opened; I began, Mendelssohn 
followed ; then we asked Chopin to play, and rather doubtful looks 


But he had hardly played a few bars, be- 


revenge, and secretly rejoiced at the 


were cast at him and us. 
fore everybody in the room, especially Schadow, was transfixed— 
nothing like it had ever been heard 
delight, and begged for more and more. 


They were all in the greatest 


Count Almaviva had 


We had hardly reconciled ourselves to| dropped his disguise, and every one was dumb 
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The next day Felix accompanied us on the steamer to Cologne, 
where we arrived late in the afternoon. He took us to see the 
Apostle’s Church, and then to the Bridge, where we parted in 
rather a comic way. I was looking down into the river, and made 
some extravagant remark or other, upon which Mendelssohn calls 
out: “Hiller getting sentimental; heaven help us! Adieu, fare- 
well’ —and he was gone, 

A year afterward | got the following letter: 


“ DusseLporr, February 26, 1835. 

* Dear Hitter:—I want to ask you a favour, No doubt you will 
think it very wrong of me to begin my first letter in this way, and 
not to have written you long since of my own accord, I think so 
myself; but when you consider that I am the worst correspondent 
in the world, and also the most overworked man (Louis Philippe 
perhaps excepted), you will surely excuse me. So pray listen to 
the following request, and think of happier times, and then you 
will fulfill it, 

“You will remember from last year how the second day at the 
musical festivals is generally arranged, A symphony, an over- 
ture, and two or three large pieces for chorus and orchestra, some: 
thing of the style and length of Mozart's ‘Davidde penitente;’ or 
even shorter and more lively, or with quite secular words, or only 
one long piece—such as Beethoven's ‘ Meerestille,’ for instance, | 
am to conduct the Cologne Festival this time, and I want to know 
whether Cherubini has written anything that would do for the 
second day's performance, and whether, if in manuscript, he would 
let me have it. You told me that you were on very good terms 
with him, and I am sure you can get me the best information on 
the point. If printed, pray say what you think of it, and give me 
the full title, that | may send for it. The words may be Latin, 
Italian, or French, and the contents, as I said before, sacred or 
otherwise. The chief condition is merely that it should employ 
both chorus and orchestra; and if it were a piece of some length, 
say half an hour, | should like it to be in several movements; or, 
if there is no long piece, | should even like a single short one, It 
appears that he wrote a number of grand hymns for the Revolu- 
tion, which ought to be very fine—might not one of these do? It 
is impossible to see anything of that kind here, while it would only 
take you a couple of hours or a walk or two; so I am convinced 
you can do what | ask, especially as you are intimate with Cheru- 
bini, and he will therefore tell you directly what he has written 
in this line, and where it is to be found. 

“It would of course be best if we could get hold of something 
quite unknown to musicians. You may imagine how glad the 
whole committee, and all the company of Oberbirger-meisters, and 
the entire town of Cologne, and all the rest, would be to write to 
Cherubini to make this application, And of course they would 
also willingly be charged something for it; but, with his strange 
ways, they might catch him in an evil hour, and probably he does 
not care much about it, therefore it is better for you to undertake 
the matter, and write to me what is to be done next, All that I 
want is to have nothing but really fine music on the second day, 
and that is why this request is important to me, and why I count 
on your fulfilling it 

“Then I shall at the same time hear how life goes with you on 
your railway, Sometimes | hear about it through the Messeger or 
the Constitutionne/, when you give a Soirée, or play Bach's Sonatas with 
Baillot; but it is always very short and fragmentary. 1 want to 
know if you have any regular and continuous occupation, whether 
you have been composing much, and what, and if you are coming 
back to Germany. So you see I am the same as ever. 

‘My oratorio will be qhite ready in a few weeks, and | hear from 
Schelble that it is to be performed by the Cecilia Society in Octo- 
ber. 1 have some new pianoforte things, and shall shortly publish 
some of them, I! always think of you and your warning whenever 
an old-fashioned passage comes into my head, and hope to get rid 
of such ideas, You will of course conclude from this that | often 
think of you, but that you might believe anyhow, My three 
overtures are not out yet; Harte) writes to me to-day that they are 
at the binder’s, and will be here in a few days. 1 shall send you a 
copy as | promised at the first opportunity, and as soon as my new 
symphony comes out, youshall have that too, I will gladly release 
you from your promise of sending me those plaster caricatures in 
return, and ask you instead to let me have some copies of new 
compositions—which I should like a great deal better. Remember 
me to Chopinetto, and let me know what new things he has been 
doing; tell him that the military band here serenaded me on my 
birthday, and that amongst other things they played his B flat 
Mazurka with trombones and big drum; the part in G flat with 
two bass bassoons was enough to kill one with laughing. <A prepos, 
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the other day | saw Berlioz’s Symphony, arranged by Liszt, and 
played it through, and once more could not imagine how you can 
see anything in it. I can not conceive anything more insipid, 
wearisome, and Philistine, for with all his endeavors to go stark 
mad, he never once succeeds; and as to your Lisat with his two 
fingers on one key, what does a poor provincial like me want with 
him? What is the good of it all? But still it must be nicer in 
Paris than here, even if it were only for Frau v. 8 (Frau vy. M.'s 
sister), who is really too pretty, and is now in Paris (here there's 
not a soul that's pretty), And then there's plenty of agreeable 
society (remember me to Cuvillon, Sanzay, and Liszt, also to Baillot 
a thousand times; but not to Herr nor Madame nor the 
child; and tell Chopin to remember me to Eichthal), and it's 
always so amusing there-—but still | wish you would come to Ger- 
many again. 

“But I have gossipped long enough. Mind you answer very 
soon, a8 soon as you can tell me what | want to know, and remem- 
ber me to your mother, and keep well and happy. 

“Your 
“ Feux Menpe.ssoun-Barrnoipy.” 


* Dusse_porr, March 14, 1835, 

“Dear Hitter:—Many thanks for your dear kind letter, which 
gave me very great pleasure It’s not right of you to say that | 
should be od/iged on account of the business to write to you again, 
because I should have done so at any rate; and if you want to try, 
you had better answer this very soon, and then you will see how 
I shall write again. 1 should so like to know all about your life, 
and what you do, and be able to picture it to myself thoroughly, 
About my own I have not much to say, but there is no thought of 
my leaving Germany and going to England; who can have told 
you such athing? Whether | stay at Disseldorf longer than | am 
sound by my contract, which comes to an end next October, is an- 
other question; for there is simply nothing to be done here in the 
way of music, and | long for a better orchestra, and shall probably 
accept another offer that I have had. I wanted to be quite free 
again for a few years, and go on a sort of art journey, and snap my 
fingers at musical directorships and the like, but my father does 
not wish it, and in this | follow him unconditionally. You know 
that from the very beginning all I wanted was to get real quiet 
here for writing some larger works, which will be finished by then ; 
and so I hope to have made use of my stay. Besides it is very 
pleasant, for the painters are capital good people, and lead a jolly 
life; and there is plenty of taste and feeling for music here; only 
the means are so limited that it is unprofitable in the long run, 
and all one’s trouble goes for nothing. I assure you that at the 
beat, they all come in separately, not one with any firmness, and 
in the pianos the flute is oan too loud, and not a single Diissel- 
dorfer can play a triplet clearly, but a quaver and. two semiquavers 
instead, and every A//egro leaves off twice as fast as it began, and 
the oboe plays E natural in C migor, and they all carry their fiddles 
under their coats when it rains, and when it is fine they don't 
cover them at all—and if you once heard me conduct this orches- 
tra, not even four horses could bring you there a second time. And 
yet there is a musician or two among them, who would do credit to 
any orchestra, even to your Conservatoire; but that is just the 
misery in Germany; the bass trombones and the drum and the 
double bass are capital, and all the others quite abominable, There 
is also a choral society of one hundred a twenty members, which 
I have to coach once a week, and they sing Handel very well and 
correctly, and in the winter there are six subscription concerts, and 
in the summer every month a couple of masses, and all the dilet- 
‘anti fight each other to the death, and nobody will sing the solos, 
or rather everybody wants to, and théy hate putting themselves 
forward, though they are always doing it—but you know what 
music is ina small German town—Heaven help us! This is cer- 
tainly rather an odd way of coming back to the question of your 
returning to Germany. But still the very agreeable and tellin 
way in which you refused my dinner-invitation does not yet repe 
me. On the contrary, | should like you for once to answer the 
question seriously: Is there any condition on which you would 
like to live in Germany ? and if so, what? As we said in front of 
the Post-house at Aix-la-Chapelle, we shall never get far in the 
matter with theoretical discussions. But now I should like to 
know whether, if for instance a place like Hummel’s, or like 
Spohr's at Cassel, or Grund’s at Meiningen, in short any ‘ Capell- 
meisters’ place at one of the small courts were vacant, you would 
accept such a thing, and allow it to determine you to leave Paris? 
Would the pecuniary advantages be of any great importance to 
you? or are you not thinking of coming back in any case? or are 
you too much tied by the attractions and excitements of your 
present life? Pray don't be vexed with me for all these ques- 
tions, and answer them as fully as you can. It is always pos- 











sible that such a place may turn up in Germany, and you can im 
agine how | should like to have you nearer, both for my own sake 
and the sake of good music, 

“And now to business; and first I must thank you very much 


for the prompt and satisfactory way in which you have managed | 


it for us. I should like it best if you would send me the Motett in 
E flat ‘Iste die,’ with the ‘Tantum ergo’ for five voices, and at the 
same time a/so the Coronation March from the Mass du Sacre. That 
is what I want 

“A Herr von Beck from Cologrie will call on you, and ask for 
these things. Please let him have them to send to me, and tell 
him what you have spent, and he will reimburse you—and again 
many thanks to you. | have not yet received your studies and 
songs from Frankfort, but on the other hand the Reveries are lying 
on my piano, because an acquaintance of mine gets the French 


paper and always sends it to me whenever there is anything of 


yours or Chopin's in it. The one in F sharp major is my favorite 
and pleases me very much, and the A flat one is quaint and charm 
ing. But do tell me exactly what you have been doin g and are 
going to do. I see from what you say that you are proposing some 
great work, but you don’t tell me what it is 
«* Yours, 
“F. MB 

“Bendemann, Schirmer, and Hildebrand all beg to be remem 

bered to you, and hope that you will soon be here again.” 


At the end of 1847, when I came to Disseldorf as director, | 
found the music there on quite a different footing from that which 
Mendelssohn had described. The twelve years’ energy which Ed 
When | 


moved to Cologne in 1850, | managed to secure the post for Robert 


ward Rietz had devoted to it had not been in vain re 


Schumann 
Stn siete 


MICHELA CASINI, THE YOUNG VIOLINIST. 


A Concert 
room, plainly furnished; the long windows were shaded by folding 


at Epeniel Institute. The hall was a fine oblong 
blinds, shutters on the inside, and the simple decoration of the 
panel outlines and cornice of gold gave a cheerfulness to the effect 
Neatly 


An elevated 


of the cold walls and ceilings, painted a neutral shade 
painted benches filled the greater part of the hall, 
platform extended across the upper part of the room, which had 
wood steps leading up to it. Part of this platform was cut off by 
a heavy curtain falling from the ceiling. 
other musical instruments occupied each side of the platform on 
the outside of the curtain. 
nished salon, occupied by a middle-aged man with two young girls, 
his daughters, standing by a center-table, sorting over some music 
The father advanced to the footlights with the girls and bowed, 
then seated himself at one of the pianos, while one girl with a vio- 


Two pianos and some 


The curtain rose, showing a simply fur 


loncello and the other with a violin took their position near the 
music-stands, They were very young; the eldest, the violoncellist, 
being apparently about fourteen, the violinist a year or two younger 
They were dressed simply in rose-colored and white-checked silks, 
made close up to the throat and tight to the wrist. Their waving 
hair was cut short, and lay in little soft curls around the temples 


and back of the neck. The figure of the eldest showed the effect 


produced by close practice on the heavy instrument; already one | 


shoulder was partially elevated and her chin was thrown forward, 
giving a pained expression to her countenance. She had good firm 
features, but a serious expression of the eye told she already felt 
the weight of the future on her, and which said, like Shylock, “suf- 
ferance is the badge of all our tribe.” 
far as the mediocre are concerned, who choose the stage for their 
livelihood, The younger one looked well fitted for her profession ; 
there was no suffering or sufferance about her business to her. She 
took her stand with the most perfect ap/om/; her whole little figure 
was erect'and well poised. She was prettier than her sister, had 
brilliant black eyes, finely arched brows, and a beautiful mouth 
and chin, There was the same coldness that charaterized her sis- 
ter’s face, but in her it amounted to almost positive scorn, and the 
cool manner in which she looked at her audience was amusing. 


This is, alas! the truth, so 
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| 
| Afterward I discovered that she was near-sighted, and was spared 
the 


| that one great trial of her profession—the clear perveption of 


| : . ’ 
sea of heads and waves of eyes’ beneath her 


The opening piece Was an arrangement from Lucia, very cleverly 


|selected and not too long. The fine finale of the second act, always 
| . . 
popular, formed the first movement, and it closed with the touching 
| finale of the opera. The little violinist displayed as much feeling 


| as talent, and when she repeated some of the phrases a mi voix, the 
|effect was delicious; it had the mysterious silvery sound of the 
nightingale song, as heard by moonlight in an orange-grove. The 


piece put the audience into a good humor, and the artists were ap 


bowing, with lowered 


| plauded as the curtain fell as they retired g 


eyes 
After the curtain fell, the audience talked of the interesting young 


artists we had just heard. The father was preparing them both for 


| public exhibition 

“The eldest looks already as if she suffered from too close appli 
cation,” I said to a neighbor. 

“Yes, her father intends resting her as much as possible, which 


she can scarcely spare the time to do, as she is not half so quu kK as 
4 her sister, although very clever 
* Pity her father should make a violoncellist of her Does she 


like the profession ? 

Not very much ; but you see it looks better: it will produce a 
fine effect, the two sisters playing together 

Poor child! 

The curtain just then rose, and the little violinist played for a 
solo a passage from “Euryanthe,” and made her violin sound like 
a woman's voice, full of deep feeling, at once passionate and chaste 

Hier management of the harmonics gave a delicious sound, erys 
talline and fairy-like, carrying the imagination off into that super 
rhe 


elder one sat near the piano, a little in the background, and while 


natural world, of which Weber is the high-priest and ruler 


her sister drew out her beautiful music, she sat listening with asad, 
wearied, hopeless look. How my heart yearned toward her, and 


[ longed to take the poor child in my arms! She needed tende: 
nursing and loving care 


Some four or five years after, | heard this same young violinist 


Michela Casini, at the San Carlo, in Naples. The whole musical 
world were in ecstacies with her great genius and fine execution 


on this instrument, so rarely seen in the hands of a woman, |! 
looked in vain for the poor suffering sister; a celebrated violoncel 
list supplied her place, and was proud to accompany Michela. | 
Mercadante's 


] inquired about the elder sister and heard that she 


met her afterward at a soiree at and made her ac 
quaintance 
had died about two years after I first listened to them; the disease 
of the spine, just showing itself then, had increased, and God had 
mercifully relieved her of her painful life-burden, 1 often think 
that her spirit hag been allowed to float around and protect her 
sister from the temptations of a flattered woman-artist; for the 


memory of this sister isa treasured thought to Michela Casini, and 


her calm, resigned sorrow for her death gives depth and feeling to 
her music.— Contributed 
—> 


VOICE-MAECRS. 


A ‘‘yoice-maker” is a teacher whose aim is to turn out his pupil 
with a voice which can be used for singing within the briefest pos 





He does not exactly go on the German-in-six- 


| sible space of time. 
In 


easy-lessons plan, perhaps, but something very much like it. 
| . ~ . . ‘ . . 
France this useful sortof person is called a “ menuisier de la voix 


| a carpenter and joiner of the voice. Many and various are the 
| workings of these manufacturers of prime-donne Widely and 
wildly do their methods vary. New York 
instructs his pupils to sing from the moment they get up in the 
All conversation to be 


One celebrated teacher 





morning till they go to bed at night. is 


sung. To have this kind of pupil in the house must be extremely 
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agreeable. An operatic demand at the breakfast-table for coffee 
and toast, eggs and fried potatoes, can not fail to be a pleasant 
accompaniment to the rustling of newspapers, and the anxious 
discussions of the height and depth of gold. Perelli, the Phila- 
delphia teacher, an Italfan ex-tenor who died a few years ago, 
never permitted his pupils to sing continuously for more than 
fifteen minutes. His young lady pupils indulged in spasms of 
vocalism for a quarter of an hour, and then subsided into silence. 
This system has obvious advantages for listeners, whatever may be 
its value to the pupil. The “ horizontal method,’ which I have 
heard one or two male singers extol, consists in singing while 
stretched on one’s back on the floor, without shaking a paving- 
stone or some kindred object which the professor has laid upon 
the pupil's stomach. This ingenious device puts the pupil more at 
the professor's mercy than seems exactly fair. Those who imagine 
that I am drawing on my fancy for details in this matter are in- 
vited to overhaul their ancient history. The system has actually 
been in use ever since the days of Nero, who, besides being a 
fiddler, was a tenor—I know not how good a one—and was in the 
habit of exercising his voice by singing with sheets of metal on 
his stomach. The paving-stone treatment raged with consider- 
able violence in Europe some thirty years ago, as a reaction 
against the fashionable utterance called facetiously the stomach- 
voice. How a tenor could sing with a voice from the epigastric 
regions, it is puzzling to comprehend; but I remember a story 
told of Louis Philippe, which shows what the effect was. Delsarte, 
a singer who passed half his life in forcing his voice into his stom- 
ach, was engaged in forcing it up to his lips one evening at « court 
concert, and with what he deemed most flattering results. Im- 
agine his flabberghastliness when the citizen king approached him 
and said, “I see you are shockingly hoarse, M. Delsarte; you need 
not sing any more.” 

The choice of a master-is a business full of risk to the possessor 
of a singing voice. The voice has been compared to a diamond, 
which, in the hands of a careful workman, becomes a gem of 
price; but confided to a clumsy lapidary may be so maltreated 
that nothing remains of it but a spark. Marvelous stories are 
told from time to time of the wonders performed by this professor 
or that. Some students have heard of a teacher in Philadephia 
who has the most extraordinary success; others have faith only in 
the teachers of New York; many think that the true musical fire 
burns but in Boston. Some aspirants for musical honors succeed 
in getting to Italy. Milan, Genoa, Turin, and other Italian cities 
yearly shelter scores of American girls who have been enabled, 
sometimes by heart-rending sacrifices on the part of their 
parents, to go abroad and study a year or two under some well- 
known master. How many sad failures have been known of girls 
who set out in the earnest belief that they had been gifted with 
phenomenal voices, and found that their organ would not stand 
the wear and tear of the necessary study—not to speak of the 
exactions of the foot-lights! But there is almost always this con- 
solation in store for the possessor of a singing voice, no matter 
how trifling it may be: that a livelihood may be gained by it. If 
you can not be a Nilsson or a Patti, a Faure or a Santley, you are 
at least pretty sure of being able to get a situation as a concert- 
singer; for these artists are of all grades of ability. It may seem 
a terrible thing that a singer should aim at the grand opera and 
succeed in hitting nothing higher than the stage of a variety 
theater. But between the variety theater and the grand opera 
what a world of various opportunities lies! And what abundance 
of talent has grown from the lower grades tothe higher! Adelina 
Patti rising from a concert troupe, and Christine Nilsson from 
out-door singing in the streets of the cities of her native land, are 
familiar examples of one sort; Castle, the graceful tenor, and 
Campbell, the high bass, rising from the stage of a minstrel com- 
pany, are equally familiar examples of another sort. The great 
point with singers, as with other workers, is always to strive to do 





their work well. Then the result will be worthy, whatever the 
scene. Parepa-Rosa employed ‘every shade of her perfect art in 
singing “Five o'clock in the morning” as faithfully as she did 
| when singing in an opera or an oratorio. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF MUSICAL CULTURE. 


How marvelously rapid has been the advancement of musical 
knowledge, culture, taste, and appreciation in America during the 
past twenty years. In those days a piano was regarded as an article 
of luxurious furniture, and not an indispensable adjunct to every 
decent home, and where you found one piano then, you will find a 
hundred now. Then, if the daughters of the house could play the 
‘Battle of Prague” they were accounted prodigies of performers, or 
if they sang an equally simple ballad, or, better still, a negro mel- 
ody, or they could manage to get through a simple dance-tune 
without stumbling, were regarded as fully accomplished musicians ; 
but now they would be laughed at by any school-girl who had been 
learning music for two quarters. Our amateur pianists now play 
the compositions of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Thalberg, and other masters, with facile ability and refined taste, 
and our amateur vocalists interpret the most difficult pieces of the 
most renowned old and modern composers with marked intelli- 
gence, cultured skill, and refined taste, feeling, and expression. 
Go into good scciety, and you will hear players and singers fully 
equal to many professional artists and far superior to some, and 
who are thoroughly competent to occupy leading positions in the 
public concert-room. Why did Rubinstein’s piano recitals prove 
so great a success? Simply because this very class of amateur 
players eagerly attended them. They could understand and appre- 
ciate the playing of this great master, and they were praiseworthily 
desirous of catching his style and emulating it. 

Where we had one music teacher twenty years ago, we have fifty 
now; and these, whether vocal or instrumental, of an entirely 
different and far better class. The majority of those who professed 
to teach in bygone years ought to have gone to school themselves; 
but such as are still living have been crowded out years ago, and 
would not be tolerated now. The present race of teachers are, as 
a rule, thoroughly accomplished musicians. The exceptions are 
few and far between. We have numbers of native professors, 
whom it would be hard to surpass in Europe, in a general way, as 
piano instructors, and we have a large influx of sound and solid 
German teachers, who have studied under the leading and most 
illustrious pianists in Europe, who have settled down in our midst. 
The same remark applies to vocal teachers as to instrumental. We 
have hundreds of wonderfully fine and highly cultivated voices 
which never have and never will be heard in public, in addition to 
the numbers possessing admirable voices that we send over to 
Europe every year, to finish their vocal education, and make pro- 
fessional artists of. 

Similar remarks apply to our orchestras. Twenty years ago there 
was not an orchestra worth listening to. When Julien and his 
band came over with all his little musical trickeries, he completely 
revolutionized orchestral playing. He taught our performers the 
meaning of the words piano and pianissimo, which they had never 
previously understood, and showed them how easily instrumental 
difficulties at which they stood aghast could be overcome by perse- 
vering energy and practice, both of which they had never previ- 
ously bestowed upon their work. The best German musicians soon 
learned our deficiency and hastened to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and flocked over here to supply our wants. With but few 
exceptions all our best orchestral players are Germans, and they 
are considered the best orchestral players in the world; their 
musical education and knowledge is thorough and complete, and 
there is a soundness and “bottom” about their playing which no 
other nation exhibits. Look at Theodore Thomas’ organization. 








For perfection of ensemble and unanimity, its superior does not 














CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


exist in.Europe, and there are not many equal to it; while the | am prepared, if necessary, to make a statement in writing that it 


music discoursed by our theaters is a notable and prominent fea- 
But then, you say, the per- | 
True; but wait a few years longer | me—fanned threagh 


ture in the evening's entertainment. 
formers are nearly all Germans. 
and you will find a new race of American instrumentalists, who 
will be fully able to compete with them. 
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MISS KELLOGG AS AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Clara Louise was a born musician—one of those choice geniuses 
whom nothing can keep away from their bent. She sang complete 
tunes when she was a baby seven months old. When she was 
“our little four-year-old,” instead of making the bright remarks 
of other people's four-year-olds (those who were predestined to 
become lecturers, perhaps), the tiny Kellogg would sit perched up 
at a piano, playing and singing with intense delight. Whether 
her voice is great or small; whether she has improved it by prac- 
tice and hard work or not, this gifted American girl had the im- 
mense advantage of being born a musician; and at this day there 
are few prime-donne in the world who are so efficient at all points 
in music as Clura Louise Kellogg 


The girl who, lacking Miss Kellogg's peculiar, forceful, musical 


genius, should set out with the warrant of a slender voice, expect- 


ing to imitate her success, would have many a sad disillusion to | 


encounter. A genius for hard work will accomplish much, I know; 
but it would not enable even a Nilsson to sing successfully on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 
but too true that they would prefer to shirk bard work. However 
important may be the possession of a voice, the ability to use it is 
more important still. And it is only by patience and perseverance 
that true ability is acquired. So much weight is laid upon this 
truth by artists generally, that it is a common facetiousness among 
them to remark that one only begins to learn when one has lost 
one’s voice; and the renowned tenor, Duprez, used to say, “ Nothing 
injures a singer so much as a fine voice.” These are only exagger- 
ated modes of expressing the great importance of being able to 
use a voice with skill and effect after you have got it; and the art 
of using the voice skillfully and effectively consists in nothing 
more than the power of trampling over the obstacles which stand 
in the way of its perfect utterance. Among the noisy harmonies 
of an orchestra at the grand opera, the sweet little pipe of many 
a concert-singer would be completely lost; and unless she has 
acquired the power of making herself heard above the orchestra, 
what matters it whether her voice be melodious or discordant ? 
In certain regions, where the air is rarified and the sound dimin- 
ished in intensity, the singer encounters an obstacle which no 
skill will overcome. There Mme. Nilsson might cry aloud on that 
thrilling high note in “ Faust” in the garden scene, “Come! come!” 
and a Faust a foot off could n't hear her. 
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A JUNE REVERIE. 





Can you inform me why it was necessary for every man, woman, 
and child whom I have met to-day, to remind me that it was hot? 
Why had all these people the right to assume that I did not know 
it was hot? 

I am serious on this subject. 
I am continually informed by somebody that it is hot, or it is cold, 
or it rains, or it snows. To be informed once in the course of 
twenty-four hours that it is hot, is bad enouglr in itself; but to be 
apprised of that fact by every person you meet, is an improper in- 
terference with the funeral. 

Now, for the benefit of the public at large, which is so eager to 


And as for the majority of girls, it is | 


I have been used this way before. | 


is hot; to get me to a notary, and make affidavit that it is hot 
Do I not know that it is hot, sitting here with the sun glaring at 
the open window by zephyrs which bear on 
| their wings nothing less cooling than coal smoke and caloric ? 
Through an open space I can spy a patch of sky as large as a lady’s 
pocket-handkerchief, across which bits of cloud go with thoughts 
of rain in them; and with the infinite longings with which poor 
| Marie Stuart watched the clouds which were floating across from 
her prison to France, and as she, imprisoned in Fotheringay, sent 
| her thoughts and wishes by those cloudy messengers; with that 
| kind of longing I think of distant fields and woods, of cooling 
| waters and leafy shades to which they are hastening, and so I send 
messages to the trees, and the rocks, and the flowers, and to the 
| least living thing that “ praises God by rubbing its legs together,” 
| as Thackeray so finely puts it. 
| On such a day as this, 1t would be supreme delight to eat lotus in 
| the woods; to lie stretched prone upon the grass, in the grateful 
| shade, with no heavier task than to watch a sluggish beetle, or an 
ant carrying its burden, in imminent danger of collision with every 


tiny stalk; to listen to all the sounds in nature's orchestra, the 
| stringed instruments of the insects floating in the air, and the reeds 
|of the insects crawling in the grass, the flutes of the birds, the 
| horns of the winds blowing through the tree-tops, and all those 
| sweet, indefinable sounds you only hear when your ear is close to 
the ground, but which play their part in the grand symphony; to 
lie upon the grass, with not a sound from the great world jarring 
upon your Arcadia; to dream of Satyrs, and Fauns, and wood- 
| nymphs, and water-nymphs, and the great god Pan, piping upon 
his pastoral reeds; to think of absent friends who are thinking of 

| you, and will return; and of absent friends who are thinking of 
you, but will never return, as no road leads back from that country 
whither they have journeyed, and the daisies tell no stories, nor 

| even the rustle of the grass which grows above them; to remember 
| a chord of music long forgotten, and let its subtle melancholy heave 
| a vision in the past, when the chord was a sound and not a sigh, 

and the vision was a reality and not a shadow. 
And to let the little bugs crawl in your ear and shiver the whole 
| beautiful Dream-Fabric ! PICKLE, 
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WRITING MUSIC IN SHORT HAND. 
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A scheme of musical short-hand has been devised by a corre- 
spondent of the English Mechanic. Doubtless he 
observes, while performing the tedious and disagreeable task of 


many persons 
copying music, have been struck with the great desirability of some 
and that if they 
could be written without the staff and the numerous perplexities 


swifter means of expressing the Various notes; 


of semi-breves, minims, crotchets, quavers, semi-quavers, demisemi_ 


quavers (to say nothing of the difficulties presented by sharps, 
flats, naturals, clefs, signatures, etc.), the work would be much 
pleasanter, and be undertaken with less reluctance than at present. 
The musical short-hand proposed is merely phonography applied to 
music, and is based on Isaac Pitman’s system of phonography 

The signs used to represent the notes are twelve in number, corre- 
sponding to the black and white keys of the pianoforte ; 
to the ease with which a knowledge of them can be acquired, great 


and owing 





speed may be attained by the learner, it being a very simple matter 
to take down any ordinary tune while it is being sung or played. 
A song or melody of any kind may be written with but one-sixth 


part of the labor required in the ordinary way, and in about one 


| tenth part of the usual time. Very little space is needed to write 
| down a musical composition in this way, and yet the necessary legi- 
| bility is not sacrificed in the slightest degree, the absolute pitch 


inform me that it is hot, I want to announce that I know it is hot, | #4 relative length of each note being truly shown 


I 


My knowledge on that score is positive, large, and satisfactory. 
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CHICAGO, Ill. 

Since my last letter to the Visrror, a number of musi- 
cal events of much local interest have transpired in 
Chicago. The various organizations have exhibited an 
increase of activity and enterprise, which seems part and 
parcel of the business growth of the city. Notable 
among the musical enterprises, may be reported the 
successful production of ** Massaniello ’’ by the Lieder- 
kranz Society, under the leadership of Hans Balatka. 
Orchestra and soloists were decidedly good, but to me, 
the chorus seemed the crowning excellence. The opera 
was put upon the stage with a gratifying completeness 
of scenic detail, and the entire performance wasa matter 
of credit to the society. 

The Apollo Clab (men’s voices) did not materially add 
to its laurels by its atest public work; but we should 
hardly be justified in predicting a retrogression from the 
rank this young seciety has heretofore held. At its last 
reception a quintette for piano and strings was played 
from the just completed manuscript of Mr. Robert Gold- 
beck. I have only time and space to mention the work as 
added proof of the great ability of a favorite composer, 
pianist, and teacher. 

But the palm for the most thoroughly legitimate musi- 
cal work must be awarded to Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, and 
the Beethoven Society, of which he is the conductor. 
The society, with its chorus of mixed voices, is to be 
credited with the rendition of a superb programme on 
April9th. The peculiar work of Mr. Wolfsobn, however, 
aud that for which the lovers of classical music are nost 
indebted to him, is the series of ten piano recitals, five 
of which have been given up to this date. The audience 
increases steadily in numbers and appreciation, and 
many will date their first acquaintance with Beethoven 
from Mr. Wolfsohn's broad, intelligent rendering of the 
sonatas. In Chicago, we have heard no such interpreter 
of these works except Rubinstein. Like any nervous 
enthusiast with a work of giant proportions before him, 
Mr. Wolfsohn occasionally slights details of execution ; 
but all are glad to acknowledge that such imperfections 
seem almost unworthy of notice to one whose ear feels 
his comprehensive treatment of the Beethoven music. 

A number of fine concerts by traveling troupes, resi- 
dent artists and teachers, and churches, might be men- 
tioned had 1 sufficient space to record them; but I can 
not refrain from telling of the fine rendering of a Weber 
Doncertstuck by Mr. Emil Liebling, at Theo, Falk's 
The Richings-Bernard troupe are sing- 
ing here thisweek. Among the good things promised us 
are a visit by Mrs. Hi. M. Smith, Mrs. Barry, Nelson 
Varley, and M. W. Whitney, and a performance of 
Gounod’s Messe Sollenelle by the Beethoven Society. 

RADICAL. 


recent concert. 
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BRIEF MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Collated from local papers, or supplied ly occasional corre- 
spondents. ‘ 

Battimore (Mp.)—An interesting concert, under the 
direction of Professor Galleher, took place at Lehiman's 
Hall recently. Although the weather was unfavorable, 
a good-sized audience wasin attendance. “ The Rain- 
bow,” a beautiful cantata b . L. Bristow, was the 
principal attraction. This cantata was rendered for 
the first time in this city, and it was given in an admir- 
able manner. It was performed by eight young ladies, 
representing light and the different colors of the rain- 
bow; the solos by the different colors represented their 
several effects, and the duets, trios, etc., their result in 
combination. Brief recitations by ‘‘ Light’’ were in- 
tended to show her relation to the colors. 
chief color, and principal singer, was represented by 
Miss Soper, who was frequently loudly applauded. We 
refrain, however, from particularizing, as all engaged 
deserve much praiso for the admirable manner in which 
they performed their parts. 


** Blue,” the | 


DeLawAre (O.)—Professor W. H, Fessenden closed a 
successful convention on May Ist. The following some- 


| ecstasied local paper : 


| and phrases of the art. 


girls trom our midst, many of them in their ‘ teens.”’ 


more than a week. 
new and wonderful manner. It went skipping and 
prancing for awhile, or, if made to walk, it walked very 
fast; but whether walking or prancing, it never failed 
to keep step, almost perfectly. Then it seemed to rise 


as it went, now like a many-toned clarion,clear and loud 
as if near at hand; then it reverberated as if rolling 
away in the distance. 
and then unite its echoes. 
sometimes yelled, but never scolded. 
marched with a step as grand and stately as an army 
moving to battle; rapidly at times, as if running to the 
charge; then it halted and shouted, and listened for the 


it talked and laaghed, and 


uously on again; aud at last it glorified loudly, as if 
crowned with victory.” 


Nites (Micu.)—Professor Van R. Livingston gave a 


The programme contained some popular novelties, ren- 
dered with exquisite taste and finish by Mr. Livingston's 
pupils, whose performances reflect great credit upon the 
care and skill of theirinstractor. The musical people 


such a proficient musician and thorough 
amongthem. The Visitor has known Professor Liv- 
ingston from ‘“‘childhood’s happy days,”’ and notices 
with no ordinary pleasure that he is meeting with the 
appreciation his merits so justly deserve. 

Eaton (0,.)—The Preble County Musical Association, 
an organization that for a year past has been regularly 
meeting and practicing, with a view to an improvement 
in the science of music, proposes to give «a public re- 
hearsal soon, that the people may know what has been 
done. Mr. Charchill is the director of the Association, 
and he has spared no pains to bring his class to a high 
standard of musical excellence, and a rare treat may be 
expested. Mr. J. F, Whiting, a local artist, is attract- 
ing considerable attention by his real genius and skill. 
He has turned his attention to the higher branches of 
his art, and gives promise of a future worthy the skill 
of a master. 


Denver (CoL.)—Governor Guards’ Hall, the only con- 
cert hall in this thriving city and popular summer-resort 
of stampeding Eastern pleasure-seekers, has been fitted 
up for lectures and concert entertainments. The hall 
has a seating capacity of about 800. Lecturers and 
artists who are passing through to California will find 
it to their interest not to overlook Denver. The hal! 
can be engaged by the night, week, or season, at moder- 
ate rates, on application to E. R. Merriman. 


Conneact (0.)—The Ashtabula County Association 
held their spring convention here, commencing May 26th 
and closing on the 29th. Prof. H. 8. Perkins con- 
ducted. 8. F. Higley, the President of the Association, 
deserves the thanks of the musical people of this county 
for his energetic endeavors to elevate the musical taste 
and culture of the people. A grand concert was given 
on the evening of the 29th, consisting of solos, glees, 
opera-choruses, and selections from the oratorios, etc. 


Wednesday, the 15th April. The programme was well 
selected, and the local papers speak highly of the per- 
formance. This Conservatory, of which 0. B. Ballard 
is director, is in a flourishing condition, and offers ex- 
ceptional facilities for pupils acquiring a musical educa- 
tion. 

East Saginaw (Micn.)—Mr. H. B. Roney is doing 
some good work in this part of the country. His last 
enterprise consisted of three highly successful ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Jubilee Concerts,’ the net proceeds of which 
amounted to just $804, to be devoted to purchasing a 
piano and organ for the schools of this city. 

Mancuester (0.)—The postponed Convention, under 
the direction of Professor W. F. Steen, opened on the 
| 12th and closed with a concert on the 15th. 





—Cnurca’s Musica Visrror, Cincinnati, continues to 


maintain its position as our best monthiy for maisical 
information.—Central Christian Advocate. 








what curious notice of the performance we find in an 


‘*We can not describe the performance in the terms | 
We can only say a few things | 
in our rustic way. The troupe consisted of about forty, | 
not old and long-trained singers, but mostly boys and | 


They had been trained by Professor Fessenden bat little { 
But the music came from them in a | 


up clear from the earth, and fly along in the air, pealing | 


And finally it | 


answer of some brother division ; then it charged impet- | 


soiree musicale in his music class-room, on April Mth. | 


of Niles may well feel that they are favored in having | 
instructor | 


Wasninoton (D. C.)—The forty-fifth matinee musicale | 
of the Washington Conservatory of Music was given on | 


A poet wandered the city street 

With tattered garments and aching feet ; 
Want and hunger had dimmed his eye, 
And children jeered him as he passed by. 


| EIS SONG. 
| 


But one of the children sang, at , lay, 

A song his mother sung that day. 

The poet listened with cheeks aflame, 

For the song was his owa—and this was fame! 


But his heart was lightened. The song of the boy 

Had thrilled the strings with a strange, sweet joy. 
“* Though I may lie with the nameless dead, 

The songs I have written will live,”’ he said 
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F20M FRANZ LIs2T. 


It appeared to call, and answer, | 


The following is a letter to Prof. Otto Singer, from the 
celebrated Franz Liszt, in answer to a proposition from 
the bieunial musical festival management, to take part 
in the festival of 1875. An interesting part of the letter 
is the complimentary and appreciative manner in which 
the great Liszt epeaks of Mr. Singer as a musician and 
composer. Notwithstanding Liszt's declination, there 
is hope that he will yet honor Cincinnati with his pres- 
ence : 

“Hiouty Esteemep Frienp —Your kind letter was 
fully appreciated. Receive my warmest thanks and 
the assurance of my constant regard and high esteem 
for your talents and for yourself personally. 

‘*‘Our matual relations in Leipzig and Weimar remain 

| firmly fixed in my memory, as well as the excellent 
compositions which you showed me at that time. 
“Only yesterday I was speaking of this to a very tal- 
| ented young American pianist, Mr. Piner, who had the 
pleasure of playing with you your fine (markig) vari- 
ations for two pianos, and he has promised to bring me 
some of your more recent compositions. 

**As to the invitation which you send me from the Di- 
rectors of the Cincinnati Musical Festival, lam sorry 
to have toxsk you to convey to the committee my thanks 
and regrets. I am much too old to nadertake euch a 
task. 

** Even short journeys fatigue me now, and my sphere 
of usefulness will henceforth be divided between Pesth, 
as a born Hungarian, and Weimar, because of my thirty 
years’ allegiance to the Archducal house. It is scarcely 
possible for me to attend to all my duties in both these 
places, 

“ Permit me, my honored friend, to take this oppor- 
tunity to express to you how much | have been delighted 
with the appreciation in America of my works, which 
elsewhere have been often much criticised and even 
scorned. This appreciation encourages me to continued 
labor. 

**T have heard glowing accoants of what has been 
done by Thomas in bringing out my compositions. As 
you are his friend, will you give him, for me, my heart- 
jest thanks? 

‘With the highest esteem and assurances of friend- 
ship, F. LISZT. 

** Pesta, April 23, 1874. 

‘In the middle of May Lexpect to go to Rome, and 
will probably remain near there (at Tivoli Villa d' Este) 
until the end of the year, Mr. Piner will accompany 
me to Italy.”’ 





ENGLISH OPERA. 


The best language to sing in—that is to say, the lan- 
guage whose syllables are most favorable to musical 
emission —is the Italian. The next best is the Turkish. 
The Turkish language being good for anything from a 
| musical point of view, will no doubt be a revelation to 
many readers; but I have the best authority for the 
statement. Next in order of excellence for musical pur- 

poses comes the Russian language; the Spanish next, 
| the German next ; and then the French. 1 need not say 
that French vanity is equal to claiming precedence in 
| this respect for its own tongue, if it were possible ; but 
no well-educated French musician will deny that his 
language is the worst of all for the singing voice—with 
one exception, and the exception is the English. 

The vital objection to English opera is, not that the 
English language is not good enouzh for English-speak- 
ing audiences, but that it is the most difficult of lan- 
guages for the singer. The objection becomes vastly 
modified when the singer has only a ballad to deal with ; 
but when it comes to an evening of opera, the wear and 
tear upon the vocal organs is frightful. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that many singers have made most delight- 
| ful music on the operatic stage with our crabbed and 
unmusical English tongue. The records of English 
opera certainly present some very bright examples of 
artistic vocalism. That repository of delightful remin- 
iscence in every family, *‘ my mother,” tells wondrous 
tales of the superb singing of old-time Mrs. Wood, and 
how she set Young America stark, staring wild with 
delight in her English operas.—Olive Logan. 
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MUSIC OF THE MONTH IN CINCINNATI. 


“ALIDOR.” 
The producticn of Signor Janotta’s opera, 
“Alidor,” on the evening of the 12th, was 
one of the most noteworthy events of the 





season, and the effect may be spoken of| 


as something like the encouragement and 
support to which a composer of such culti- 
vated music is justly entitled. The inter- 
est and delight, demonstrated by repeated 
applause from an audience not usually pre- 
disposed to such a marked display of en- 
thusiastic feeling, is a proof that Signor 
Janotta’s success was thoroughly legiti- 
mate. 

“Alidor” is certainly a work full of melo. 
dious beauty, and written in a master-like 
manner. 
writing, and is scored with consummate 
skill and knowledge of orchestral effects; 
but if we must find fault, it is because it is 
too, shall we say, good, or elaborate, to 
produce the effect upon the hearer sug- 
gested by a perusal of the libretto. In 
fact, all through, the proportions of the 


musical composition are too much for the | 


light character of the librettist s creation. 
The overture and opening movement of 


“Alidor” are more suggestive to us of the| 
tragic than of the May-day festivities which | 


form the groundwork of the play. 

The vocalists who sustained the princi- 

al characters achieved a decided success. 
The performance of Miss Hattie Belle Clark | 
as “Alice,” showed an intelligence that 
should place her in the foremost rank of | 
the lyric vocalists in this country. The} 
“ Lisette” of Miss Kauffman was also highly | 
deserving of praise. Major Lowe, who | 
made his debut on this occasion as “Alidor,” | 
surprised us. In him we at last seem to| 
have found among our local singers a tenor | 
adequate to the representation of a char- | 
acter in which the qualities of both the 
singer and the actor are brought to the 
test. Inthe duet with “Tutu” (Mr. Fells), 
he proved himself the possessor, not only 
of a fine voice, but of considerable dra- 
matic feeling. Mr. Fells personated the 
disguised shepherd with taste and pleasing 
spirit, necessary to the part. He has an 
excellent bass voice, and made a decided 
impression as “ Tutu.” 

The solo, “Hark! the matin bells are | 
ringing,” is a graceful piece of writing, and 
was sung by Miss Clark so effectively as to 
create a veritable furore. The choral parts 
were perfect, and the chorus altogether 
bepenen comparison with any of the profes- 
sional companies imported by the great 
operatic impressari. The final number ot 
the first act is a choral, full of spirit, inter- 
spersed with strains for the four solo voices. 

any master-composers have fallen short 
of Signor Janottas success in painting in 
notes such ensembles. And this is high 
praise. 

Signor Janotta conducted, and appeared 
much gratified at the performance and re- 
ception of his work. Let him take courage 
from the successful accomplishment of his 
arduous task, and his highest aim may be 
gratified. We shouid be glad to announce 
an early repetition of “Alidor,” and doubt- 
less the favorable recollections of its first 
performance will induce this result. 





THE HARMONIC FESTIVAL. 


Before this number of the Vistror reaches 
its readers, the three grand performances of 
the musical festival afforded to our music- 
lovers by the well-known Harmonie Society 





here. The artists of the company were in 
excellent voice, and the week was a rich 
musical feast. Mme. Lucca more than sus- 
tained the opinions hitherto formed of her. 
And Miss Cary, who is deservedly a favorite 
in Cincinnati, was warmly welcomed. She 


will have added one more long mark to 
the credit of musical Cincinnati. The 
preparations for the festival have been 
| made on an elaborate scale, and the reper- 
| toire is in no way inferior to the selections | 
| produced at the great May Festival of one | 





The overture is a masterpiece of | 


isented entire in the English 


year ago. 


Liszt's “ Prometheus” 


the Society itself. Among the principal 





and Mr. Nelson Varley. The orchestral 


| 
| nati Orchestra. 
| the rendition ef the best music of the great 
|masters, must prove a display of artistic 
energy and force productive of admirable 
results. The first concert of the 
| presents the “ Dettingen Te Deum,” so suc- 


| cessful at the last May Feast, and Rossini s 


most popular work, ‘“Stabat Mater,’ with 
Nelson Varley in Cujus animam, which 


lovely composition is so unmercifully railed | 


at by Mr. Richard Grant White in the last 
Galaxy. That gifted writer compares Ros- 
sini's sublime music to the jumping of a 
colossal kangaroo! 

Wednesday evening, May 27th, the sec- 
ond night, will be devoted prominently to 
Liszt's new cantata. Thursday evening, 
the last concert of the Festival, will present 
Mendelssohn's splendid oratorio, “ Elijah ” 
with Mr. Whitney in his unequaled role of 
The Prophet. 

As the reader will perceive by the fore- 
going, the three concerts of the Festival of 
1874 are given to the very choicest music 
extant, including one never before pre- 
language. 
The achievements of the Harmonic Society 
are deserving of all admiration and thanks 
for their zealous work in the higher plane 
of art. The elevating influence of the So 
ciety is everywhere seen in the growing 
taste for highly cultivated music; and to the 
enthusiastic and superb rendering of the 
sublimest musical works by the Harmonic 
Society, is dué toa considerable extent the 
high standing of Cincinnati among the 
musical cities of the world. 


ITALIAN OPERA, 


On the evening of May 18th the Strakosch 
Italian Opera Company opened a season of 
six performances, with the production of 
“Mignon,” which was given in a highly satis- 
factory manner, unless we except the cus- 
tomary mangling of the original score. 
a fact that we seldom see an opera presented 
entire, without the dropping out of scenes 
and arias of more or less importance. This 
may be often more or less excusable. On 
the following nights of the week were pre- 
sented the inspiring ‘“‘ Huguenots,’ Meyer- 
beer’s master-work ; the Egyptian magnifi- 
cence of “Aida;” 
* Lucia,” and the naughty “ Don Giovanni.’ 


“‘Aida” was the only stranger to our opera- 


goers, and the performance of Verdi's last 
grand production was one of the best per- 
formances of the season. The argument 
and characteristics of this new opera have 
been fully set forth in a former number of 
the Vistror, so we need not dwell upon it 


The programme for each per- 
formance is composed of the best selections 
of the oratorio and symphony masters, in- 
cluding for the second night's concert 
among the attrac- 
tions. The list of solo singers shows no de- 
terioration—lest it be the loss of Miss Cary | 
—from that of last year’s festival, and the 
chorus consists of over two hundred well- 
drilled voices, including the members of 


vocalists are the same that sang at the re- | 
cent Handel and Haydn Festival at Boston 
|—Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. M. W. Whitney, 


music is supplied by our celebrated Cincin- 
Such material, devoted to 


festival | 


It is | 


the tragic intensity of | 


never disappoints, and her rich voice seems 
to be always in the same excellent condi- 
tion. . Capoul we need not mention. Peo- 
ple expect but the best of him, and are not 
often disappointed. The orchestra left 
nothing to complain of, and the chorus was 
better than the average. Space will not 
admit of a particularized notice of each 
night's performance. We regret that the 
season was not a great success in a pecuni- 
ary sense. 


} 


CrixcinnaTr Conservatory or Musi On 
| Thursday evening, the 2Ist, this de- 
servedly successful and popular institute 
gave a delightful chamber concert, in which 
pupils and teachers contributed bounti- 
| fully to the pleasure of the select audience 
in attendance. These concerts, of which 
we have had occasion to record several 
equally as attractive as this last, speak 
volumes in favor of the thorough system 
of instruction pursued at the Cincinnati 
| Conservatory and the ability of its teachers. 


o~--- 


On the subject of the musical education of minist 


the Advance has this to say : 


** Pastors must be trained in this direction as rigidly 


and carefully as for sermon-making In the ambition 
of seminaries to make preachers, they seem to forget 
that a prominent part of the minister's work is to be a 


leader of worship. In ‘schools of the prophets,’ great 


| care is taken to teach the theologue how to interpret 
Scripture, how to think soundly, and how to constract 
his religious oration; but not one of them takes the 
least pains to make him largely successful in conduct- 
| ing public prayer or public prais« Are these of too 
trifling importance to need preparation? Or is it sup- 
posed that each of these is like the boy's music—that it 
| ‘whistles itself ? Let it be remembered that the effect- 
| iveness of a good sermon is doubled by having all the 
| uther exercises interesting and Wepiring, and it is di- 
minished by half if these be languid, commonplace, or 
discordant And if the service of worship be such as to 
refresh and delight the soul, even a tame and imperfect 


sermon will seem more tolerable 


-_—-> 


One of our excellent musical exchanges says that 


the demand for ‘* Winnowed Hymns" is unprecedented 


“ Winno wed Hy mos” and certainly very 
It is 


gestive of the chief ingredient of the most fashionable 


is a Unique 


suggestive title for our modern hymnology sug 


| sort of the article—wind—as well as expressive of the 


| incessant “‘ puffing” indulged in by the 


publishers to 
“fan out,”’ not the superabundant chaff from the grain, 
| but rival publishers of similar hymnodies. Why don't 


you call them Sifted Sacred Songs—that is, songs fr 


™ 
which everything really sacred and hymnic has been 
skillfully sifted, to meet the requirements 
— Musical Eclectic. 


-_—-> 


of modern 
shoddyocratic choir masic 


We hear that a newspaper in the Far West, in men- 
tioning the advent of a popular actor, says that he will 
show the people ‘‘ how Shakespeare ought to be slung 
We fear that this American phraseo ogy is rapidly creep- 
ing into many of our own musical! criticisms, for we 
have lately read expressions of this kind in journals 


professing to be artistic ; and in a notice of the perform- 


a 


ance of an oratorio, in a Scotch paper, the critic, in an 
evident ecstacy of delight at the music, says, ‘“‘ We need 
not remind the members that an oratorio does not 
usually end when the dress circle skedaddles."’—London 


Musical Times. 
Te 
The Arcadian very kindly informs a questioner that 
the verses entitled ** Bingen on the Rhine "’ 
by Longfellow. 
from the Rhine, 
answered that correspondent, 


were written 
There must have Bin—gin or something 


n the Arcadian editor's office, when he 
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Ir we could believe the writings of some 
enthusiasts, music must be a terrible agony 
to them. Such sublime notions as their 
“thirst after the infinite,’ “inner reveal- 
ings,” “spiritual elevations,’ and other 
awfully-refined miseries may do for some 
poetical or esthetical rhapsodists, who can 
aiford them, but the earnest professional 
musician is seldom afflicted with such rey- 
eries. His feeling for music is more prac- 
tical and positive. Such aerial flights and 
transcendently high art never built a house, 
and never makes ‘the money wherewith to 
buy bread and cheese. 


ya 


Arter October 1, 1875, the ability to 
teach vocal music will be a requisite in se- 
curing teachers for the public schools in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a bill having passed 
in the Senate requiring that vocal music 
shall be taught according to the directions 
of the superintendent of the common 
schools,who shall appoint a master of the art 
to instruct the teachers’ institute and normal 
schools in the study of vocal music. The 
common-school system can never be what 
it should be, where music is not as univer- 
sally taught as any of the elementary 
branches of education, 


~~. _--- 


Tue prevailing idea that the chief 
modern representatives of the descriptive 


style of musical expression—Wagner, 


| 


novator, Time, wrought a change if this | taining a great degree of perfeetion. Hence 
mode of musical expression; and in the | we see how desirable it is for the musician 
times of Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert, to be also a man of culture and refinement, 
with their songs, the musical literature re- | as were, and are, indeed all of the world- 
ceived a new character, and the imitative | renowned composers. 
style by degrees was ina manner neglected,| Again, let us consider the art of painting 
until again revived by the great “ apostle of | and see how intimately it is allied to the 
art of the nineteenth century,” as Wagner | science of anatomy. Vessalius, the creator 
has been denominated by his admirers. | of anatomy as a branch of inductive re- 
—_—_—___+ ~~. -______— | search, during his romantic career in Italy, 
Tue Advance recognizes the importance | aided Michael Angelo and Raphael in their 
of a knowledge of music in ministers, and | acquisition of that anatomical proficiency 
urges pastors to learn how to conduct this | which lies‘at the basis of their marvelous 
valuable part of public worship. It says: | power of delineating the human figure in 
“The intrinsic importance of the wor-| every attitude, defying the keenest critic of 


ship is such that no minister ought to be | 
approbated to his work until he shows that | 
he has given himself systematic and thor- | 


the dissecting room to detect an anatomical 


solecism. Vessalius’ “Anatomy” was il- 


ough training to fit himself for the success- lustrated by the great. Titian, who inter- 
ful conduct of public prayer and praise.” | ests the artistic readers of that work as 

The Vistror has repeatedly urged the | much as the author's latinity delights the 
importance of this subject, which has been | scholar. But if art owes much to science, 
thoroughly discussed by the writers and | science is also the debtor of art. But for 
thinkers of Europe. The proposition ap-|the minute and accurate delineations of 
plies to clergymen of all denominations | Venne and other of the ancient painters, 
alike, whether Protestant or otherwise, | many species of the feathered tribe now 
since all churches practice choral wor-| long extinct, would have been utterly un- 
ship. The objection that there are men | known to the zoologists. Before man had 
who belong to the class mentioned jany knowledge of metals, when the cave 
Shakespeare, who “ have no music in their | was a dwelling-place and stone weapons 
souls,” is not a goodone. All men are not |were used to combat the mammoth, the 
eloquent exhorters, nor can they pray | Troglodytes had theirartist. We may con- 
readily, but they can be taught to do both, | ceive him whiling away a long summer's 
and so can all men scquire a knowledge of | day after a successful chase, by carving 
music. As we said in a former editorial, | with the point of his rude knife of flint 
it is not necessary that a minister should | the outlines of his prey on some smooth 
understand fully the science of music and | surface of its bones. Goethe, the anatomist, 
its practical application, but he should at | botanist, chemist, and the most ssthetic 


by 


least be able to render the standard favor- 
ite church compositions respectably, if not 
artistically. 





THE RELATION OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


It is interesting to note how intimately 
the arts and sciences are linked together in 
one set or brotherhood. The poet, how- 
ever keen his perceptions of the beautiful 
and the grand, without extensive know)- 
edge of history and belles-lettres, can but 
express himself meagerly, and often with- 
out force or elegance. Who can read Mil- 
ton without astonishment at the wonderful 
storehouse of his mind—his vast amount 
of reading, which ever brought to his aid 
an apt illustration? It is this that makes 
his “Paradise Lost” such a marvel of 
study: none but a well-read person can 
comprehend it. 

Let us now notice how closely poesy is 
allied to music. The opera, for instance, is 


mind that ever drank at the fountain of 
Hellenic art, might be quoted in confirma- 
tion of the position that the scientific and 
artistic faculties are ever combined for a 
great and common end—the making 
known, by pen and pencil, the beauty and 
the fitness of created things. ‘ 

It is doubtful if the imagination—the 
source of art—was more strongly developed 
in the great poet of Greece, Homer, than 
in Aristotle, the ancient philosopher. And 
it is a mistake to suppose that in science, 
which has brilliant generalizations, the 
creative faculty is dormant. Artists have 
more need to cultivate the reason, than 
men of science and imagination. 





. WO EXTREMES. 

There are some persons of a leaning 
disposition, lacking confidence in their own 
ability, who will not advance a single step 
in the knowledge of art or science, without 


Berlioz, and Liszt, with their followers— 
were the real inventors of this style of 
music is erroneous. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the number of de- 
scriptive musical productions was remark- 
able; and in the latter half of the eighteenth 
and first of the nineteenth, this style was 
in its zenith of glory. But the great in- 


but a poem, recited in musical sounds. 
Nothing can be more evident than that to 
render such recitation effective, the musical 
composer must enter into the spirit of the 
poem. If the poet were in some sort a 
musician also, and the musician in a cer 
tain degree a poet, so that they could join 
hands, there would be little doubt of at- 


the leadership of a teacher. Such pupils 
are too prone to expect to be lifted along 
like dead weights over the rugged road of 
learning. The teacher is to bear the blame 
for slow advancement—for all the numer- 
ous faults and bad habits arising from list- 
lessness, carelessness, and inattention; in 
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short, every failure is ascribed to poor 
teaching by such pupils. ‘The fable of the 
“Wagoner and Hercules” should be im- 
pressed upon the minds of such; for they 
should be taught to put their own should- 
ers to the wheel, if they would move along. 

Then there is still another class, who do 
not appreciate teaching enough—generally 
persons who have arrived to years of ma- 
turity. They think they can learn very 
well by themselves. Why not, with plenty 
of books for instruction! They are econom- 
ical people, or at least they intend to be. So 
they say, music is a very expensive branch 
of education; why can't we procure a“ self- 
instructor,” and learn without the aid of a 
teacher? Still further they carry their 
reasoning, and argue that some persons 
must have taught themselves, else how did 
the art have an existence? This reasoning 
is not so bad—is partly true; and in part it 
is fallacious. It is true that a person may 
teach himself a great deal, unaided by a 
teacher, in the abstract sciences, and, it may 
be, acquire an almost perfect knowledge 
of them. But with the aid of a thorough 
instructor he would save a vast amount of 
valuable time, and have found the acquire- 
ment of knowledge much more pleasant. 
So in the study of spoken language, a per- 
son may so study it by himself as to make 
it available for translating; but we doubt if 
even with the aid of the best pronouncing 
dictionary, a Frenchman would be able to 
comprehend his self-taught spoken French. 
The purely self-taught pianist is much in 
the same category. His playing will be 
lame, crude, and rough. Every one at all 
conversant with the technique of the art 
knows the great difference that is observ- 
able in different artists in regard to touch, 
and how important it is to acquire an 
elastic method of striking the keys of the 
piano. Something, it is true, can be 
learned by one’s unaided self, else no art 
or science would have had an existence; 
but, at the same time, remember that the 
arts and sciences, as they now exist, have 
required hundreds of years to bring them 
to their present state of perfection. 

A happy combination of the two ex- 
tremes we have pointed out, would in every 
case lead to the best results. But time is 
too precious and life too short to waste the 
golden hours in wandering about, striving 
to find the paths that lead to certain ends, 
when a competent guide can be obtained 
who will point out the direct road, at the 
same time making it pleasant and easy, and 
converting irksome toil into pleasant exer- 
cise and recreation. 





THE GROWTH OF MUSIC. 





The Egyptians were the first to bring the 
art of music to any considerable degree 
of perfection, as Egypt was in past ages the 
center of diffusion for all the then known 





arts. The flourishing condition of music 
in Egypt accounts sufficiently for its 
transmission into other parts of thé world. 
The treasures of Egyptian civilization emp- 
tied themselves into two channels—the 
Hebrews and Greeks—which conveyed 
them far and wide over the earth. 
we are told in Scripture, was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and, by im- 
plication, therefore in music. We find 
afterward what an important position mu- 
sic occupied in the religious services of the 
Jews, more especially their sepulchral 
rites. 
tion was enhanced by the large and splen 
did choirs which he brought into requisi- 
tion; while, from the technical directions 
given, it is evident that the greater portion 
of the devotional and prophetic portions 
of the Old Testament were designed for 
musical Among the 
Greeks, likewise, the art, fostered with the 
utmost care, was estimated by philosophers 
and statesmen as one of the foremost 
causes in advancing popular education. A 
similar feeling, in a less degree, passed 
over into Italy, and actuated the Etrus- 
cans and Romans, from whom it has been 
bequeathed to the inhabitants of the 
modern world. 


- — +. . —— —- 


SOMETHING MORE. 


Mr. W.S. B. Mathews contributes an ex- 
cellent article to the Song Messenger for 
May, in which he says some good things 
on the subject of music-teaching. Mr. 


Moses, 


accompaniments. 


. : . | . . > 
Mathews is a true conservative; and while| was born in the village of Sparta (now 
| 


he would not uproot everything that has 


would nevertheless throw away all the 
rubbish that stands in the way of the pupil's 
advancement. The old system of teaching 
the sciences has been thoroughly revolu- 
tionized, so that all the old, dry sticks, 
which only served to make the road rough, 
irksome, and hard to travel, have been 
removed, and flowers strewn in their stead. 
The writer referred to well observes that 
the host of etudes that are placed before a 
pupil of music only tend to blunt his musi- 
cal susceptibilities, and the good derived 
from them does not counterbalance the 
evil. There is a vast deal of old-fogyism 
in teaching not yet removed. The young 
scholar is often made to feel a weight of 
care almost too burdensome to be borne 
by maturity. Some one has justly said, 
the first and most important lesson of a 
truly good teacher is to teach the pupil to 
love the art he is inculeating. And can 
this be done by placing before him a suc- 
cession of notes difficult to execute, and 
devoid of everything that makes music 
music ? 

There is one questionable idea, we think, | 
however, in Mr. Mathews’ expressed views. 
He regards tune and time as the chief | 





The grandeur of Solomon's dedica- | 


|in one frightful mass ? 


| Tarrytown), on 
sprung up and flourished in the past, he| 


requisites for a student of the piano, and 
thinks that the one who excels in mathe- 
matics will be the more likely to excel as a 
pianist. Now, it really requires such a 
small amount of knowledge of numbers to 
be able to decipher the value of musical 
notes, that almost any capacity, even a 
child, can soon comprehend all that is neces- 
sary; that no great aptitude for figures is 
requisite, and, indeed, we frequently see 
the poorest mathematical scholars excel 
the best in the practical art of piano-play- 
ing. However, that view of the subject is 
unimportant comparatively, and it is with 
pleasure that we see a practical teacher, of 
musical learning and influence, awakening 
to the importance of making an art de- 
signed to please, a pleasure to the learner, 
instead of an irksome task. Not that dif- 
ficulties should be shirked, but can not a 
judicious teacher find pleasing studies con- 
taining one or more of those difficulties, 
instead of placing them all before the pupil 
We are almost ob- 
livious of the toil of ascending a hill, how- 
ever steep, when we find flowers on all sides 
that we may gather as we climb 


-~ 


GEN. WM. HALL. 


= 





Gen. William Hall, the senior member 
of the firm of William Hall & Son, music 
publishers, died in New York city on May 
3d, aged 78 years. 
for more than two years, although not con- 


He 


He had been suffering 
fined to his house but for two weeks 
the New York 


State, May 13, 1796. Most of his early life 
was spent in the city of Albany, where he 


Hudson, 


learned the business of musical instrument 
manufacturing. He removed to the city of 
New York, at the outbreak of the war in 
1812, and joined one of the regiments 
raised in that city, and served with distine 
tion until peace was declared. During that 
campaign he was the comrade and warm 
friend (which lasted until the day of his 
death) of Mr. Thurlow Weed. After the 
war, Third 
Regiment (now Eighth) of Infantry of the 
New York State Militia, and filled all the 
positions from private to Colonel, and was 
finally, 1846, Brigadier- 
General. He commanded the militia dur- 
ing the flour riots in New York city, some 


he became a member of the 


about elected 


, thirty years ago; also at the Astor Place, 


police, and draft riots of 1863. Although 
a determined and valiant soldier, he never- 
theless was possessed of a kind heart. At 
the commencement of the late war, under 
authority from Hall 
was very active and energetic in organizing 


Washington, Gen. 


and forwarding troops from New York to 


the front, and in this particular was 


|largely relied upon by the National Gov 


ernment. During the incursion of the 
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Confederates into Pennsylvania in 1863, he 
was ordered to Harrisburg, Penn., and had | 
the command of all the regiments sta-| 
tioned there. He retired from active | 
military life in 1866, and since then has de- | 
voted himself exclusively to his music| 
business. He commenced the business in 
1821, under the firm name of Firth & Hall, | 
Franklin Square. He was one of the 
original members of the New York Sacred | 
Music Society, occupying the position of | 
President for many years; he was also one | 
of the earlier members of the American | 
Institute, and for several years its Presi-| 
dent; wasa member of the Common Coun- | 
cil of New York city at the same time with | 
Phillips Phoenix, Egbert Benson, and 
Mayor Clarke; and was a State Senator 
during the administrations of Governors | 
Hamilton Fish, and King. Gen. Hall was 
buried from the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, Fifth avenue and Forty-fifth street, 
on Wednesday, May 6th. 


To CoRREsPONDENTS.—Will you be kind enough to an- 
swer me the following questions, and much oblige, yours 
truly, D. AvHESON. 

1. Musically considered, is the sixth octave in a reed 
organ good? 2. Cana chromatic scale be added to a 
5-octave organ in upper part of instrument? 3. Which 
do you recommend, a 5 or 6 octave organ? 4. What 
proportion of 5-octave organs are in use to 6-octave ? 


Answer.—1. Compared to the lower octaves in most or- 
gans,no. The reeds in the upper octave are necessarily 
80 very fine that they are more liable to get out of order 
and cause annoyance. 2. We suppose it could be done 
in some organs, by an addition similar to the sub-bass, 
now in common use; however, if we comprehend your 
somewhat misty question, it would be better and cheaper 
to secure a new instrument of the desired compass, 
which can be done by exchanging the old one as part 
payment. 3. For reasons above referred to, for ordi- 
nary purposesa 5-octave. 4. Of course we have no way 
of knowing; probably ten to one is a good guess, 


Tue May number of Benham's Review far outstrips its 
former self in every respect, coming out printed from 
bran-new type, and evidencing much more care and 


thought than usual in its editorial matter, in the discuss | 


sion of subjects belonging to the legitimate field of a 
wusical journal. But the editor does not pay strict at- 
tention to the utterances of his contemporaries, else he 


| would know the Visrror has paid its respects to the sub- | 


ject of the convention of musical editors “during the 


more to suspect that the Review does not digest thor- 


| oughly the contents of its co-workers. 


On the evening of May 2lst, were celebrated the 


After the solemn ceremony was completed, the interest 
and pleasure of the occasion was contributed to by a 
demonstration which must have convinced the happy 


| groom of the high esteem in which he is held by his 
| many friends. The members of the “‘ Orpheus "’ Society, 


EnULATING the good example of our May Musical 
Festival of 1873, Boston has in a manner redeemed her- 
self, aud with the dignity becoming her musical stand- 
ing, conceived, and recently brought to a successful 
issue, under the auspices of the Handel and Haydn So- 
clety, a festival of music of true artistic character, and 
in healthful contrast to her disastrous “ splurge"? jubi- 
lees of a few years back. To be sure, the affair was not | 
organized out of such material, or upon a plan of such | 
magnitute as the Cincinnati Musical Festival, but it 
was, nevertheless, a clean, pure feast, carried out in an 
artistic spirit, such as the venerable and respected edi- | 
tor of Dwight’s Journal of Music may well feel delighted 
over. And we can almost excuse his little unkind insin- 
nations in his ecstacy over the contrast between Boston's 
last achievement and her former panjandroms. The 
Journal says: 

** Since our last issue the great Festival has come and 
gone. All the auspices were favorable for a rich feast of 
oratorio and symphony and song. It has been upon 
the whole by far the best of the festivals yet given in 
this city or this country—conceived and carried out 
in an artistic spirit—with liberal and judicious bringing 
together of means and executive fore. s, and with long- 
continued, earnest labor in rehearsals. It was, withal, 
« singularly quiet festival, which to a refined, artistic 
feeling is refreshing ; we refer tothe dignified and sim- 
ple style of its announcements, the absence of all 
‘splurge,’ such as has been apt to accompany all ‘ big 
things’ iu this country, and to the quiet general aspect 
of the city, as if there was nothing remarkable going 
on. And yet, in no previous festival has there been so 
deep and true an interest, and none has yielded so much 
real sa isfaction. Wecould not help contrasting this 
aspect of it with some occasions in ‘the past, and we have 
wondered whether it was not in some measure a whole- 
some natural reaction from the monster Gilmore gather- 
ings, disposing every one to greater love of what is mod- 
est, moderate, sincere, and solid." 

An ambitious correspondent of the Song Messenger 
wrote the following, and we area littl: sucprised that 
the editor of that journal should g ve it place, unquali- 
fied by comment of any kind, thus in a manner in- 
dorsing the uncourteous effusion : 

** The sickening, high-toned assumptions of the musi- 
cal bantams who conduct tho musical press of the 
country, was well hit by Dr. George F. in the February 
number."* 

We have examined Dr. Roots article in the February 
Messenger, but fail to discover anything that can be con- 
stroed into a “hit’’ at the conductors of the musical 





press. 





of which he is an active member, presented themselves 
en masse and discoursed some of their choicest selections. 
And as the newly made Benedict remarked, with ‘Wine, 


future denied to many. 


It is with more than ordinary pleasure that we re- | 


cord the latest and very important harmonic progression 
consummated by Mr. F. W. Root, the popular author, 
teacher, and able editor of our contemporary, the Song 
Messenger. The notice of this most happy transposition, 
in the daily papers of May Ist, reads as follows: 


** Married, on Thursday evening, April 30, by Rev. J. | 
Goddard, Mr. F. W. Root, of Chicagu, to Miss Fannie | 


Smith, youngest daughter of S. 5. Smith, Esq., of this 
city.” 
Hail, fellow Benedict! 


Tue Mvusicat Visrror for May, published by John 
Charch & Co., 66 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, and 


edited by ——, whose nom de plume is ——, is among the | 


few monthiies worthy of mention recéived by us. It is 
replete with pointed, well-written and instructive edi- 
torials, well-selected miscellany, good essays, spicy 
correspondence, and desirable original music and songs. 
Mr. —— should have more credit than he receives for 
his labors on the Visitor. We at first did not admire his 
taste in changing the ‘‘ make-up” of the Visrror, but 
we are beginning to like the change.—Grand Rapids 
Times. 

Our very good friend of the Times will forgive us, in 
our perfection of modesty, for taking liberties with his 
valued compliment. He has surely read of an ancient 
race of Gideon, now almost extinct, to whom the con- 
sciousness of having wrought a good work was more 
precious than the adulation of the whole world ! 

Upon reading some of our musical exchanges, we oc- 
casionally stumble upon a sentence which suggests the 
thought that the editor, had he spoken plainly, would 
have said: * Reader, this number of our paper is the 
very worst that we will ever issue. We can do better, and 
propose to, if you won't count this number, and will 
send in a subscription.” 

This is certainly not a good principle to work upon ; 
but, then, the whole world is but one great promise. 

Ovr article on the music schools of Cincinnati must 
again lay over until next month, when it will surely 
appear. The month last past has been so very prolific 
of first-class musical performances, that our local page 
is already well filled. 








MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Tae Lrrerary Messenoer. —We have received the first 
number of this new illustrated weekly paper, published at 
Milwaukee, Wis. In the matter of illustration, it 
would put to shame any periodical published west of 
New York, and the literary contents compare favorably 
with any of the great Eastern illustrated weeklies. The 
editor, Dr. T. W. Williams, is one of the ablest of 
Western journalists, and if the metropolis of the 
Badger” State contains a spark of appreciative en- 
terprise, the Messenger will not be suffered to share the 
fate of the many inferior illustrated Western journals, 
whose admonitive existence and speedy end appear to 
have had no damping effect upon the projectors of the 
Messenger. If it lives up to promise, we can dispense with 
our * Harper's,” and save a dollar by subscribing for the 
Messenger and sustaining Western enterprise. ‘The 
Messenger Co.,"’ publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue Gataxy.—Of the leading monthlies for June, we 


| have found The Galazy the most interesting. It devotes 


a liberal space to matters of great inter-st to musical 
readers, and the variety of its contents is something 
unusual even for this always valuable periodical. Besides 
the other elegant articles contained iv the June Galary, is 
one by Richard Grant White, on *“* Wagner and his 
Theory of Music.” Olive Logan also contributes one 


| on ** Voice Warblers ;"’ and the editor gives an extended 
present year.”’ Our remarks, published in the March | 


| Visiror, were commented upon at length by the Masical | 
_ | World and other exchanges, which fact causes us all the 


criticism on “ Lohengrin,’’ Wagner’s opera, Sheldon 
& Co., Publishers, N. Y. - 


Ov ano New.—This excellent Boston magazine is 
conducted by Rev. E. E. Hale, and is all that might be 
expected under such able management, and that is a 


| near approach to perfection. One feature of Old and 
| nuptials of Mr. Chas. F. Geiger and Miss Anna Franke. | 


New is the “ Musical Review,” which is of interest 
and value to musical people, giving short reviews of the 
new music, with the price and publisher's address. Leo 
& Shepherd, Publishers, Boston. 


Scripner's Mowtuty.—The June number of this 
wonderfully attractive magaziue contains six stories: 
One of the “ Great South Series,” with numerous illus- 
trations; the concluding paper on Tennyson, by E. C. 


wife, and sonyg,”’ nothing seemed lacking to fill his cup of Stedman; ao illustrated article on “Au Sable Chasm ;” 


joy to overflowing. May it never be otherwise, The | 


happy pair start in their new life with the prospect of a | 
| Cabinet,” ** Etchings,” ‘‘ Book Notices,’’ “* Scientific 


poems by Higginson, Taylor, Mary L. Ritter, and 
others, Add to these contributions the Editor's * Old 


Notes,’’ ete., and we do not wonder that the conductors 
of Scribuer’s Monthly point with pride to their work. 
Scribner & Co., Publishers, New York. 


Tue ATLANTIC Monruiy.—The current number of this 
excellent publication closes the thirty-third volume. 
Two sorial novels are concluded in this number, and 
Geo. Cary Eggleston has a characteristic article entitled 
**A Rebel's Recollections,” in an entertaining manner. 


| Besides the editorial department, and an exceedingly 
| interesting paper on recent music, G. A. Lathrop has a 
| paper on ** Growth of the Novel.”’ The other contribu- 


tions of prose and poetry are up to the standard of 
excellence expected of the Allantic, H. 0. Houghton & 
Co., Publishers, Boston. 








—Kate Field is studying for the stage. 

—Ristori returns to America this month. 

—Mme. Peska-Leutner is expected in the fall. 

—John Brougham is dangerously ill in New York. 

—Nilsson sailed for Europe on the 13th of last month, 

—Offenbach is the richest theatrical manager in Paris. 

—Rose Hersee ie filling Parepa-Rosa's mantle in Eng- 
land. 

—Auerbach considers ** Waldfried ” the best of his 
novels. 

—Janauschek is to return to this country in Sep- 
tember. 

--Capoul is engaged to sing for five seasons at Covent 


Garden, 
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—Mile. Torriani sailed for Europe, May 20th. 

—What has become of the wonderful Wachtel? 

~—-Gabriel C. Gleyre, the French painter, died May 15th, 
in Paris. 

—Fannie Crosby, the blind poetess, is in destitute cir- 
cumstances. 

—Miss Neilson, the actress, has gone home to Eng- 
land, to study. 

~-W. J. Florence, the actor, is taking his sixteenth 
trip to Europe. 

——Mile. Tostee, the original * Belle 
country, is dead. 


Helene” in this 


—Mme. Nilsson refused to sing at Max Maretzck's 
benefit recently. 

—It is possible that Franz Liszt may take part in the 
May Festival of 1875. 

—Nilsson is fondly called *‘the operatic cormorant," 
by a New York paper. 

—Signor Muzio bas written several operas, but is too 
modest to present them. 

—Signor A. C, Alfisi, our talented Cincinnati maestro, 
gves to Europe next month. 


—Wilkie Collins is trumpet-tongued concerning his | 


princely welcome in America. 


—Mongini, a celebrated ftenore robusto, and Nilsson’s 
first assistant, died May 24th. 

—Mr. Louis G. Joran, a Milwaukee artist, is painting 
a life-size portrait of Franz Liszt. 

—Olive Logan has been detected in a flagrant case of 
plagiarism. Harper's Monthly is her victim. 

—-Miss Nellie Grant, only daughter of the President, 
was married at the White House on the 2lst of May. 

~The marriage of Max Strakosch and Miss Annie 
Louise Cary will, it is rumored, take place this munth. 

—Mr. John Fraser, the highly cultured and erudite 
critic of the Arcadian, left for Europe during the past 
month. 

—Nilsson’s loveliness is said to be much heightened 
when she’s mad. Of course she's not quite so sweet as 
she looks. 


—Mlle. Krauss will probably be the next prima donna 
to “electrify” us. She has created a furore in Italy as 
** Bianca Orsini." 


—Gounod, the composer of “‘ Faust,” has written a 
cantata commemorating the mournful fate of the ex- 
plorer, Livingstone. 


—Wwm. Hall, of the once famons music house of Firth, 
Hall & Pond, and later Wm. Hall & Son, died in 
New York, on May 3d. 


—George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, is the owner of 
the original manuscript of “ Our Mutual Friend,” which 
he purchased at a cost of $1250. 


—Our friend Mr. F.8. Brown, a journalist of decided 
ability, late of Newport, now lets his light shine through 
the columns of the Grand Rapids Eagle. 


—Mrs. Clarence Prentice is collecting the literary re- 
mains of her father-in-law, the late George D. Pren- 
tice, with a view to their early publication. 


—Strakosch is finally free from the exacting prima 
donna Nilsson, and there is no probability of his ever 
again entering into any contract with her. 


—Will 8, Hays has secured the management of the 
Louisville Opera House, and put it in complete order for 
the use of opera and theatrical companies, lectures, etc . 
The auditorium will seat two thousand persons comfort- 
ably. 


—There are only five great prima donnas now living 
whose powers have suffered no decadence and who justly 
possess the most exalted reputation, vis: Nilsson, 
Lucea, Di Murska, Adelina Patti, and Clara Louise 
Kellogg. 


—Theodore Thomas has done more to elevate the stand- 
ard of music than any other person in this country. At 
the last concert at Steinway Hall, New York, he was 
made the recipient of a testimonial that must have con- 
vinced him of the affection of the admirers of good 
music. He was presented with a silver casket contain- 


ing a check for $3,500. 














—It is pronounced Ah-ee-da. 





—Nilsson sang during the past season on ninety-four 


occasions, for which she received within a fraction of 


| $87,000. 


—The Strakosch Italian opera season of 1873-4 made 


| a grand total of no less than one hundred and fifty-two 
| operatic representations in the various cities. 


— Wagner's “ Lohengrin * has proved the best paying 
opera of the season in New York, “Aida” the next, and 
the ** Huguenots” the third in financial attractiveness 


—The Musical Festival, under the supervision of the 


| Harmonic Society, which closed on the evening of May 


--The Yale Glee Club cleared $800 from its Western 
tour. | 


—The dsily expenses of Barnum's Hippodrome are 
over $5,000. 


~The N. Y. 
** Prometheus.”’ 


Liederkranz have performed Listz’s | 


| mouthlies never suit the Arcadian. 


| of Scribaer’s will contain a poem by John Fraser,” 


28th, was in every way a grand success, as was expected. 


—The Areadian reviews each issue of Scribner's Monthly 
with unbounded admiration. Old and New and other 
Scribner's ie worthy 
of praise, but so are some of the others. ‘‘ An early issue 


or 


| words to that effect, says the Arcadian / 


—* Suicide inducer,’ is what a Cleveland paper calls 
an organ-grinder. 

—Organ grinders, with plug hats and kid gloves, are 
electrifying Detroit. 


—Grand Rapids, Michigan, is excited over the opening 
of her new opera-house. 


—The Centennial buildings are to be erected without 
delay, in Philadelphia. 


—Lovely Lydia T., we no more shall see! She has re- 
turned to England to stay. 


—The latest thing in music is ‘‘ He Kissed Her and 
She Kissed Him."’ Thweet. 


—A St. Louis art-critic reminds the painters that they | 
could do a better business mending tin pans. 


—Why do n't the minstrels keep up to the times by 
producing a comic version of Wagner's “‘ Lone-Grin ?"’ 


—Auerbach’s new novel, ‘“‘Waldfried,” is creating a 
ripple in the smooth, steady stream ef European ro- | 
mance. | 


—And still another! A Detroit music publisher pro- 
poses to start another musical monthly. 
consider ! 


Pause and 


—*Martha, or the Fair at Richmond,” a comic ro- 
mantic opera by Vou Flotow, has been published by a 
London firm. 


—The Wagnerian battle wages unabated, between the 
followers of Wagner and his opposers, in the critical 
papers of Europe. 


--A new sacred cantata, entitled ‘‘Supplication and 
Praise,’ by Dr. Sloman, will probably be performed in 
London during this season. 


—Cad sx ys he can "t get through him why people so ad- 
mire Signor Janotta's Aleey-door; says he always | 
prefers the front door, or even tojump the fence. 


~-That is a very pretty little squib about Gottschalk's | 
saddest composition, bearing the sad title of ‘‘ The Last 
Smile.” But Gottschalk never wrote such a piece. 


—The apostles of kindness to the brute creation are 
turning their attention to the far more important sub- 
ject of the treatment of little ones, and talk of forming 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to children. 


—The London Musical Times thinks that in America 
the “‘artof composing sacred music has not yet been 
attended with an amount of success at all commensu- 
rate with the efforts that appear to have been brought 
to bear upon it.” 


—Milwaukee is happy over the rescue from ruin of her 
venerable “* Musical Society,” which has been revived by 
the happy choice of a competent and energetic treasurer, 
in the person of Mr. H. N. Hempstead, the popular pub- 
lisher and composer. 


—A New York illustrative theatrical journal, to be 
called the Pictorial Puffer, is contemplated. The editor 
will write up theatrical stars for a consideration, and 
will engage to send well-trained bands of men to applaud 
whenever his client appears. A weak idea, truly. Illus- 
trated papers as a rule are short-lived, and no one recol- 
lects the venture but the luckless fellow who has emptied 
his pockets. 





| Jones of this city, studying at Milan, Italy 


| patient student of the works of others; 


—Signor Alfisi has received a letter from Miss Josie 
Miss Jones 


is not singing at present, but was recently presented by 


Sangiovanni to Grazioni, the great baritone famoso, who 
has sung ten successive seasons in London He was 
| delighted with her voice. Miss Laura Woolwine is at 


the sume place, working hard after ber triumphs in 


| Italy. 


—A great many people imagine that it is a very simple 
thing for a man who can count the beats in a bar to 
wield the baton in an orchestra; so if he 
work in a slovenly manner, and suffers singers and 
players to have their own way. 


it is, does his 


But to be a thoroughly 
accomplished and conscientious musical director, more 
than an ordinary head-piece is needed. He must not 


only be a ripe scholar himself, but a continuously 


his own is 
entails fresh 


for each new production 


thought, study, and application 


never ended, 


—A great feature in the Handel Festival, which will 


take place in the ensuing month at the Crystal Palace, 
London, will be the division of the programme, on the 
* Selection '’ day, into a sacred and a secular part—por- 
tions of the “‘ Utrecht Jubilate”’ being contained in 
the first, and the most effective pieces from the ‘* Ode to 
| St. Cecelia’ and an organ concerto in the second. The 


“Messiah " and “ Israel in Egypt" will both be given, 


| as usual; and, as Sir Michael Costa ie again to direct a 
| band and chorus of 4,000, there can be little 


doubt that 
the festival of 1874 will prove in every respect as suc- 


; cessful as any of its four predecessors 


—The Visitor of last month contains some exceedingly 
useful editorials. 
* [mprovisation ’ 


We indorse especially those 
Debuts."’ 
some excellent things about the American musical press, 
and the estimation in which it has been held by profes- 
sional musicians. We must not forget that it takes a 
long time to wear out an impression once firmly made 


upon 


* and “ Premature It says 


upon the public mind, and who can wonder, in view of 
the history of musical journalism with us, as well as 
some phases of ite present existence, that really compel 
tent musicians are inclined to look rather suspiciously 
at the sheets which are the successors or contemporaries 
of such as are no honor to musical journalism .—Song 
Messenger. 


—The Khedive of Egypt, having made a succes: in 
commissioning Maestro Verdi to write him an opera for 
his opern-honse in Cairo, which resulted in the pro- 
duction of “Aida,” has, it is reported, made an offer to 
Wagner for the production of another Egyptian lyric 
drama. Here is a splendid opportunity for him to 
display his mystic lore, and revive the glories of the 
Egyptian age in gorgeous style. As he writes his own 
libretti, how he could spread himself on the past in 
place of the future! What revelations of the days of 
the Pharaohs might he not give us! What gorgeous 
choral and orchestral effects! 
bles! And what novel and strange instruments might 
he not introduce! Let him bring the mummies of the 
Pyramids back to life; seat old King yCheops on his 
throne again; and instead of the swan so gracefully 
used in ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ give us the Sacred Ibis of Egypt. 
Try it, by all means, Herr Wagner; it’s better than 
bothering yourself about that temple of musical art at 
Beyrout. Time is short, but art is long. 


What startling ensem- 
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Bates for Advertising. 


Less than 4 colamn, $4.00 per inch for first insertion, 
$3.50 for second, $2.75 for third. 
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Where column rules are broken in order to display ad- 
vertisements, an extra rate will be charged. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Agent, Mr. J. K. Jemkins, will visit the 
cities and towns of Ohio during this and the coming 
mouth, for the purpose of taking the names of new sub- 
scribers, and to appoint local agents for the Visrror. 
Our friends who intrust subscription money with Mr. 
Jenkins, may do so without fear of any mi-«understand- 
ing, as he is our authorized agent, and will leave with 
every subscriber a receipt with our signature printed 


thereon. JOHN CHURCH & CO., 








BULLETIN 


or 


WEW MUSIC 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
66 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 


JUNE 


(The Key is marked with a capital letver.) 





VOCAL. 
The Crusader’s Appeal. 
WB B.. nccnceccecceccrscocessescooccssseossace secsoence shoceseseese Cae, 3 
A temperance song of more than common merit. Of 
the many ‘‘ crusade "’ songs now before the public, this 
and the companion piece, Work and Pray, by Bliss, are 
the most popular and effective. 


So long as Love is Left. 


** Say not in sadness, ‘ all is lost ;’ 
Dear heart, thou dost forget 
One treasure, truly prized the most: 
Love, love is left us yet.” 


This simple song is one of the most thoroughly popular 
of Geo. F. Root's recent compositions. It must speedily 
attract attention. 

Little Maid of Arcade. ...c...000000000000.S8ullivan, 40 

A new, large plate edition of this standard song. 


O Deus, Ego Amo Te, 


A beautiful duet for soprano and bass, for offertory. 
It is dedicated to the Rev. Joseph Gustiam, and is ex- 
tensively used by Catholic Church choirs. 

Fly Forth, Gentle Dove. 





Pinsuti, 40 

The latest success, by the author of ‘I Love my | 
Love.’ New edition, revised and corrected. 

Dear Little Daisy Deli. | 

A charmingly original song and chorus. Handsomely | 

engraved title. 


| Long Live these Moments of Pleasure. ° 


MB rccnitttrinnnnncimmniitnninmpean. 8 
A very showy waitz song, with both English and Ger- 
man words. English translation by D. C. Addison. 

One of the most effective concert songs extant. 

The Bird that Sings in May. 
P pcnsanseiiisstnieonciininntoncntcmminnnnnnaniaine. 
Another effective song for concert purposes. For 

school exhibitions, etc., or for parlour singing, this song 

will be admired. 


Hark ! Hark, the Cry/.......cc000001sesee00eeMartin, 30 
Another capital temperance song by a very popular 
composer. A timely “crusade ’’ song, and good for all 
time. 
Songs we Love so Well 
We need only direct attention to this last production 
of the prolific Persley printed in this Visrror, and men- 
tion that it is also issued in sheet-form with handsome 
title-page. It is one of this favorite author’s best, and 
is destined to become one of his most popular. 


Perdey. 30 


FOR DECORATION ANNIVERSARIES. 


“QUR WEEPING HEROES.” 
QUARTET. 
By L. W. EASTMANN. 
40 Cents. 


* Weep, daughter of Liberty! wail for the dead, 

And steep their lone graves with the tear-drop of love. 
. Soft winds of the evening, sigh o'er their beds ; 

Kind angels, oh guard them from realms above.” 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Elizabeth Ruff Potka. 
Polke petite, such as never fails to please the young 
fulks, large and small. 
Grand Valse Brilliante. 


A very showy and popular composition, by one of the 
most brilliant of modern composers. It is known as 
Leybach’s Second Waltz. 

Friendship Waltz. 
Easy and remarkably pretty. 
Aida Grand March. 
Verdi. 1 00 


Here we have a well-written and inspiring arrange- | 


ment of some of the most attractive melodies in Verdi's 
new «pera. This is among the most <ttractive of our re- 
cent publications, and is highly recommended. 


Charge of the Hussars. 
DDB... cescce vevccccccrcccocccoesesscccocsescscccosocceenececesneer. 6 
A new and corrected edition of this favorite teaching 
and concert piece. 


ciations. 


The Trumpet of Reform, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Songs, Hymns, Chants, and 
Set Pieces, 
For all industrious and Reform Organizations. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Up to this time no good Farmer Song Book has been 
issued; but the **Trampet of Reform” wil! be 
found to contain a well-arranged collection of splendid, 
stirring music, to suit every occasion. 


“THE TRUMPET OF REFORM” 


Is designed for general use in both Grange and Club, 
while many pieces will be found appropriate for the en- 
tertainment of the Family Circle. A large portion of 
both the words and music has been prepared especially 
for Mass Merrines, Pronics, Soctaspies, and CeLtepra- 
tions. There are ‘‘ clusters ” that have special applica- 
tion, as follows: Opening Pieces, Closing Pieces, 
Temperance, Patriotic, Thanksgiving, Funeral, 


| New Year, Anniversaries, etc., ete. 


“‘The Trumpet of Reform” is Now Ready. 


Price : single sample copy, 60 cents; per dozen, $5. 
Send for specimen copy. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


‘THE KING OF PIANO INSTRUCTORS. 





THE NEW MUSICAL 


Curriculum. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CONSTANTLY GAINING IN FAVOR 


AND 


INCREASING IN SALE. 


Price $3, bound ia Boards, mailed free of Postage. 


The great popularity of the 
C R&ICULU i is the best proof 
of its superiority overall other 
works for the Piano, When 
once @ teacher has used this 
work, no other is afterward 
used for the purpose of in- 
structing beginners. 

Teachers pronounce it the 
VERY BEsT. Here are a few 
extracts from the opinions of 
popular teachers who are 
using the CURRICULUM: 


“ Its concise and lucid explanations make 
plain and attractio:, m«tters in music that had 
seemed too deep for ordinary comprehension.” 


“ Ran neta the book valuable jor mak- 
ing singing go hand in hand witr playing.” 


“The Curriculum is the only book that I 
have ever seen that fully meets all the difficulties 
in teaching beginners.” 


Purpits always prefer it, and PARENTs say 
their children learn to play quicker from it 
than from any other work. The immense 
success of the CurricvLuM is due to the 
uniformly attractive manner in which the 
subjects are presented, and the MELODIOUS 
character of its exercises. 


NO DRY STUDIES. EVERYTHING ATTRACTIVE. 


Teachers who have never examined the 
CuRRICULUM are specially recommended to 
send for specimen copy. 


As an Instruction Book for pupils who are be- 
ginning, it has no equal, 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & C°., 
Cincinnati, O, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Musicat Vistror. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl- 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautiful premiums to p who p d 
requisite number of subscribers in an hour's time. It 
is not necessary, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at one place, or to 
send them allin at onetime. They may be obtained in 

| —s aay = —— - sent as — A 
| cash premium w ven if preferred. Premium 
Uist in another anak 
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Words by ROCHESTER. 
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hear them ‘mid the _ toil of day, While bright the sun - light 
speak of friends, who, long since dead, Once joined us ‘round the 
whis - per of those hap - py hours, In days so long a - 
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We hear them when 
They speak of = joys, though long since 
When child . hood’s feet, through paths of 

























































































the hour dreams; them on 
'ry’s mind ‘ stored ; They heed not age, 
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songs that by - er's knee We learned to love 
songs that by ; er’s knee We learned to love 


songs that by We learned to love 






























































Songs we Loye so Well. 1885—3. 
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Sweet songs, that oft in child -. hood'’s days, Have 
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Allegretto Animato. FRANK Howarp, 
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FAWN-FOOTED NANNIE. 











Words arr. from a poem by Lucy LARCOM. Music by H. R. PAvmer. 
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| 1. Fawn - foot -ed Nan - nie, where have * you been? “Chas - ing ¢ the stin-beams in to the glen, 
2. List - en - ing, Nan-nie, what did you hear? “Heard the rain ask - ing a rose ap - pear ; 
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Plung-ing thro’ sil- ver lakes af - ter the moon; Tracking o’er the meadows bright the steps of June.” 
Heard the woods say - ing the winds whis-tled wrong, Heard the streamlet vie - ing with the bird’s sweet song.” 
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Sun-ny-eyed Nan-nie, what did you see? “Saw the fair -ies sew - ing beauteous leaves on tree, 
Nan-nie, dear Nan-nie, take me with you? Teach me all you see and hear in na-ture so true, 
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Saw the waves counting the eyes of the stars, Saw the cloud-lambs sleeping in the sun-set’s red bars.”’ 
* Nay, you must bor-row my ear and my eye, Or the charm will van-ish and the mu-sic will die.” 
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take me with you, Trip - ping, dane - ing, gai - ly a - long, 
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na-tme so true, Skip - ping, trip-ping, glanc-ing, danc-ing mer - ri - ly 
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Breath-ing in the mu- sic of the bird’s sweet song. 
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Breath-ing in the mu- sic of the bird’s sweet song. 



































Breath-ing in mu-sic of the bird’s sweet song. 
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Fawn Foorro Nannie. 





























ANDANTINO. 
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Sunday Voices Sweetly Calling. 1829—2, 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Church's Musical Visitor | 


Is everywhere received and acknowledged to bea RELIA- | 


BLE AUTHORITY in MUSICAL and KINDRED MAT- | 


TERS, as also the handsomest and cheapet Musical | 
Journal in America. Determined to be first in the mat- 
ter of premiums, as in all others, we make the fullowing 


EXTRA OFFERS 
to subscribers and workers, Look over the list, choose 
your premium, and send in your name and address with 
$1.50, and the premium will be sent by return mail, and 
you will receive the Visiror regularly. No delays, no 
apologies, no nonsense, the premiums are now ready ! 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
We have perfected arrangements by which we are 
enabled to offer each subscriber the choice of the follow- 
ing fine new chromos: 


I. Return from the Field. 
A brilliant picture, just issued. 
versally admired. 


Ii. On the Saco River. 

This is one of ¢ hampney's best sketches of Americen 
scenery (the scene is in New Hampshire), and is brilliant 
in color and remarkably trae to nature. It is executed 
in the best manner. Size 844 x 13%. 


Kit. The Forest Home, 
A very pieasinz laudscape chromo. 
running Water, and rustic scenery form « bright and at- 
tractive picture. Sine 9 x 14. 
We will send the choice of these chromos to all who 
send the price of the Visitor, $1.50. 


PROFIT FOR WORKERS. 

Below is a list of premiums offered to those who wil 
work. It is not difficult to obtain subscribers for the 
Visitor. Look over thelist, select your premium, and 
begin the campaign at once. Forward names as fast as 
you get them, slating what premium you are working for, and 
an account will be kept, so that the premium can be sent 
as soon as your club is completed ; you can have all the 
time you want to complete it. We furnish specimen copies, 
subscription blanks, etc., efc., free. . 

@@ Notice the cash pre piiums. 
































Paemivms. Paice. No. 
Sus, 
1. Ryan's True (nstructor for any instru- 
ment, or one music folio or chromo. 75 1 
2. Sheet Music from our catalogue. . 1w 1 
3. The ae? " “True Choir,” cs The 
Palm naspath Bon 1» 2 
4. “ The Song e, or complete. vet. of 
** Graded Songs,” ’ 5 books, or * Sil- 
. ver Sounds ”’..... 20 3 
5. Root’s Model Organ “Method, or “Madam 
Kive'’s “System of Sight Singing’ 2 50 3 
6. One dozen “Sparkling Jewels”’......... 3.00 4 
7. Cash.......0... = 200 4 
8. “La Blache's Vocal Me “thod, ” complete. 300 4 
9. Sheet Music (new), or any Musical io- 
strument worth 350 4 
10. “Musical Curriculum,” 
Musical Hand-book ” 3 00 5 
11. One doz. of ** The Prize,” ** The Charm,’ 
“ The Silver Spray ,” * Every Ho 
bath.” 5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
18. A complete Musical ‘Libr ry e 
Glory,” “The Hour of "Praise, ‘od 
“ The New Curriculum,” and “ Nor- 
mal Musical Hand-book”’............. 80 10 
19. yrany Aree Piano Spread (green or red) wo wR 
20. An usical Instrument, worth............ woo WwW 
21. covecees - 0 
22. Shryock's Mammoth” “Music Charts. - 6bO 
23. One dozen “ Tiiumph,” “The Palm”... 13 50 16 
24, Broadcloth Embroidered Piano Cover. 2000 #18 
25. Violin, with Bow and Case, ‘worth. a0 ww 
26. Rosewood Guitar, with case, worth.. 2300 2 
27. Elegantly Figured Piano Spread.. 200 2 
28. Fine Violin, with Box, Bow, etc. . 4000 3 
29. Genuine Martin Guitar, with case.......... 5000 60 
30. pe Free Piano Spread, with Stool... 5000 60 
31. Any Musical Instrument, worth........... 500 
32. Portable Five Octave Melodeon..... - 900 % 
33. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style A.. . 10000 90 





Noritce.—The papers nerd not all be sent to the same 
post-office. Names can be sent as you get them, with 
the money. 

Every letter containing names to apply on a premiam 
list must so state. 


Premiums will be delivered in our office, free of expense, 


but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the expense 
of those ordering them. For premiums forwarded by | 
mail, the money must be sent for postage. 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly | 
what they purport, and have invoiced them at the reg- 
ular retail price. 

Persons who would like to make a business of can- 
vassing for the Vistror shonld send for our 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ CIRCULAR, 


giving full information and plan for working. 
Address all letters to 


Jonn Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


_ and instructive paper. 
| Contribators. 


Size 10 x 12, Uni- 


18H PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY. 174 


$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED vaaren: D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 
The WeEx ty is sound, spirited, and progressive. Its 
tation to the wants o/ the masses is indicated by its 
y growing circulation. It is a fresh, interesting, 
The Editor is assisted by able 
Its cheapness makes it the paper for the 
hard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov. 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 
“ Parables of Our Lord,” 
the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
a choice between two handsome 
PREMIUM CHBOMOS, 
the “* Cross and Flowers,”’ or *‘ Fruit Piece.” 
specimen copies. Address 
JOHN B. KURTZ, Publisher, 
731 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


Send for 


MAUCK’S HERALD 


Is a Lanes eight-page Wrexty of Miscet.anxovs Lit- 
The grand trees, | 


Erxatune. In its columns will be found choice variety 
of Gems in every department of literature of interest 
to the general reader. The large amount and great variety 
of popular and valuable r:ading matter in each number is not 
excelled by any other paper. Eact NUMBER 18 COMPLETE. 
Everybody likes it. $2.00 a year, or $2.50 with Two 
Par of Paaxo’s Cunomos mownted, packed, and sent prepaid, 
SOcents for three months, or 65 cents with a Praxa 
CHROMO mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. Single numbers 
6 cents, or a copy and two chromos for 2cents. Value 
nd satisfaction guaranteed. For a business that pays take 
epagency. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, 0. 


* Should Auld Acquaintance be forgot?” 


—_e—o.— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OLDE FOLKES 
CONCERT TUNES.” 


A JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF 


Gems of the Music of Olden Times, 


FRoM 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE GROWING ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOR OF 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS 





Necessitated the preparation of such a 
work as is here presented to supply the 
demand for old and popular music for 


CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 
“Ye Olde Folkes’ Concert Tunes” 


Contains more than tnnes and pieces adapted to 
likes of the majority in all sections of the land, and is 
furnished at the price of any one of its songs in ordinary 
sheet-music form. 

The Secular Department is interesting and complete. 
The Nati-nal Anthems, written in the happy vein of 
our patriotic forefathers, are well represented and will 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of stirring, genuine 
music. 


“Ye Olde Folkes” 


Is A BOOK FOR THE MASSES. 
Price, single copies, post-paid, 40 cts. 
$3.60 per doz. 


ee 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMEME OF 
STEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, PIANOS, ORGANS 
GUITARS, VIOLINS, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
And all kinds of Musical Merchandise always on hand. 





BETTER THAN EVER! 





CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


The Leading Musical Journal 


OF THE WEST! 


The best Articles ! 
The best Editorials ! ! 
The best Music!!! 


IN SHORT, 


The most Reliable Musical Authority in the West. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy containing Premiums, 
and 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY FOR TEE NEW VOLUME, 


And secure one of the 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


Which are being presented to 


Every new Subscriber. 


Subscription, including Premium, only $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY 0. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE, 


=~ 


“Im Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is far more intelligent and sys- 
tematic.”’— Appleton’s Journal. 

The high standing of the public schools of Chicago in 


musical progress is due to the graded system of Messrs. 
Blackman aud Whittemore, embodied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfally, and the 
music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the high or 
normal school, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of getting an education 

No. 1 is intended to commence the study of singing 
in the Primary Department. In the Chicago Schoolsit 


carries the pupil through the lower four grades, occupy 
ing about three years of time : 
Ne. 2 is complete in itself, and is adapted to Interme 


diate and District Schools, whether graded or not. Also 
well adapted to Female Seminaries, etc 

No. 3, being a beautifal collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 


Seminaries. 

No. 4 is intended for High Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four parts are com- 
bined. A useful chorus-book, containing selections from 
the masters, and many pieces suitable for closing exer- 
cises, concerts, etc. 


PRICES. 
RETAIL 


Graded Singers, No. 1..............8 25 $2 40 


Specimen copy mailed, upon receipt of retail price 
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PALMER'S 
Songs of Love 


For Sabbath-Schvol Children 


—BY— 


H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 


The Song Queen,” 
‘The Song King,” etc., etc. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous works, 


both for children and adults, guarantees the success of | 


his 


“SONGS OF LOVE,” 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


It has been most carefully prepared, and is the result 
of years of thought and study. 


A New Idea. 


The author's suggestions in regard to teaching the 
children to read music are decidedly good. The space 
usually occupied by old hymas and tunes, he has devoted 
to a concise and progressive system of studies which, if 
put in practice by those who have charge of the singing, 
would soon enable the children to learn new songs in 
one-third the time now required—thus preparing them 
for a life of usefulness in the choir and church. 

The work also contains a carefully arranged index of 
subjecta, prepared by one of America’s most successful 
Sabbath-school workers. 

The author has added a few very attractive and care 
fully selected pieces for Sabbath-school concerts, which 


‘will be found entertaining, while setting forth correct 


principles. 
No matter what book you are using, 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


should examine this work for the new and good ideas it 
contains. Price of 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR THE CHILDREN: 


35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen, $30 
per hundred, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


| Schools that has ever been issued. 














By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ | 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- | 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert. | 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an | 
increase of 206 per ct., anc yet can not supply | 
the demand. | 

Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
sent to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE TRUE 
SinGineG Scmooz TexrGoosk. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Contains the easiest method for teaching 
scholars to read music that has ever been 
invented. It is the best book for Singing 





Price $7.00 per dozen. Send 60 cents 
for specimen copy. 


The Pacific Gleo Book 


By F. W. BOOT and J. B. MUBRAY. 
A new and attractive collection of Glees and Part 
Sones, containing two hundred and twenty pieces f 
music, representing almost every subject on which 
poetry is written and music composed Both poetry 
and music are good—just the kind of music to impart 
new life to singing societies, and interest to the social | 
circle. 
Prico $1.25, or $12.00 per dozen. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Rudimental Class Teaching 
A Concise Treatise upon the Art of Teaching | 
the Rudiments of Music in Classes, 


BY H. R. PALMER. 


In this work it has been the object of the author to 
assist the teacher in the work of teaching classes of 
“beginners.” The principal advantages of this syetom 
over others are: 

Its progressivoness. Every step is more difficult 
than the last. 

2. The instruction is not bardened with technica! 
terms, they being introduced only when reuily needed. 

8. Most Tapert of all, it educates the mind and car 
of the pupils to determine absolute pitch, by always sing- 
ing the exercises upon a certain pitch, which is explained 
to the class. 

Sent, post-paid, to any address upon reevipt of 50 cents 











| singing. 
All who would be wil- 


THE TEMPERANCE TIDE! 
NOW READY, 


THE MUSICAL FOUNTAIN 


A most complete and useful collection of Tem 
ance Music, for public und social meetings, and the 
home circle, Contains about fifty svirring songs, 
each one of which, once sung, will have more effect 
than any amount of lecturing. 

All of the songs in The Sirusicat Fountain are 
harmonized for three or four voices, and a:e being used 
in the Temperance movemeut now engrossing public at- 
tention. 

Among the contents are, “Come and Join,” 
“ Dare and Do,” “Follow your Leader,” 
“Friends of Tem 
hear 
ise,” * Now help us, Lord,” ** Promise me,” 
“Rising Tide,” “Sweet is the Work,” 
ee Temperance Roll,” ** Welceme to our 

~ We Hail with Joy.” ** Welcome 
ger,” “Our Noble Cause,” and many 
others equally good. Send for a copy and try it. Price, 
single copy, 30c. Per dozen, $3.00. Ver hundred, $30.00, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Pustienens, 
Cincinnati 


THE JOY. 

A glee, chorus, and sacred music book for the social 
circle, the singing school, and musical convention, by I’. 
P. Bliss. 

The first department of the book is edited by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root, and is filled with that writer's eprightliet and 
most melodious glees and quartettes. Among the more 
advanced pieces are found several of Mendelssohn's best 
part songs, a brilliant arrangement from Offenbach and 
compositions by Costa, Kelliwoda, Muller, and others. 
Try it by the fireside! Try it in the singing society! Try 
it in the choir! 

Singly 
FO RINE ceceasnncanstansctatiitabicnunnanecsiqnemntstitretsersteni 7% 





A METHOD FOR 


THE VOICE 


UPON AN 


; 
ENTIRELY MEW PLAN, 
F. W. ROOT’S 


‘cto oF saci) COMPLETE 


comprehensible, and e 


It develops power «nd 
quality of voice, ration- 
ally and naturally, and 
instructs the pupil in all 
points concerning atyle of 





COURSE 





ling to pay three dollars 
tor one, two, or three first- 
class music lessons should 
remember that for the 
same muney they can par- 
chase a three years’ course 


with music included, in F. or 
W. Root's Scoot or Sine- — 
ING. 


The book is a compan- 
jon to the Musical Curric- 
ulom, being the same size 
and shape,and sold u 


poo 1 
the same terms—three dol- 
lure, retail. 
Send stamp for pamph- 
let entitlhd Plain Tak 
About Binging, by Fuep- 


eric W. Roor, a 


THE-SCHOOL OF SINGING. 








Sent, postpaid, on reecipt of $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


rom THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Joun H. Korunrxen, 


Koehnken & Co, 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 


| Supplying a Want 
| LONG NEEDED 
| BY BOTZ 


TBACHER AND PUPIL. 


THE MODEL ORGAN 
METHOD is by the most 
successful of all authors 
for the Organ—Dr. Geo. F. 
Root, who considered that, 
although his first work 
was so saccessful, another 
adapted to the advanced 
ideas was wanted, and the 
Mopet ORGAN Meruop is 
the result. 





METHOD 





Beginning at the very 
beginning, this work leads 
by almost imperceptible 
degrees of increase in dit- 
ficulty, and by means of 
really beautiful music, 
to such attainments as 
qualify one for playing, 
tastefully and well, 
church music accom- 
paniments and organ 

solos of medium dif- 
ficulty. Sach a course 
occupies halfoz the book 
the remainder being filled 
with @ remarkable col- 


RecoOnoms 253: 
MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, 








0. 





GEORGE WOODS g CO. 6 | Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 


ORGANS. RAILROAD. 
(Little Miami aud Pai-Handle Reute,) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest 
Route to all Eastern Cities. 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 


Lea Arric 
N.Y. Lightning Ex] f .. ™m p.m 
N. ¥. Fast Line... ... ‘ 10.30 a. m l p.™ 
N.Y. Night Express . 9.45 p. m 6.00 a. m 


Columbus Accommodation... 4.00 p.m | ia 
Sp ingfleld Accommodation 
| Morrow Accommodation......... l 
| Loveland Accommodation 12.05 p. m. 7.35 p.m. 
Loveland Accommodation 
Loveland Accom modation.. 





t 
-- 11.30 p 
have much 


created 
interest in America and Europe by | 
reason of their 


These remarkatie instruments 
Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland : 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p.m 
The 6.00 a. m. and 9.45 p. m. Trains leaving, and 6.00 
a. m. agd 2.30 p. m. Trains arriving, run daily 
| Ali Saturday Trains run through to New York with- 
out detention. 
Pullman's Drawing-roc 


Beautiful Musical Effects, | 
Elegant Designs, and 


ym and Sleeping-care and Pal- 
| 


Elaborate Finish ace Day and Sleeping-cars run through to New York 


Trains run by Columbus time which is seven minutes 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, which | fster than city time . 
will never require tuning. All interested in music For through tickets, apply at No Burnet Hous 
should know of this important improvement. and corner of Vine and Baker streets ; 4nd at the depot, 


East Front street 


ADDRESS I, N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 
Geo. Woods & Co. |, Be(isnbes ume cane fr maencers ent 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. | a. — a I} ol ¥ 
WAREROOMS: 
66 and 68 Adams St. 33 King William St. | ‘ NEw ROUTE 
CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. 


Wm. A. Pond, 547 Broadway, N. Y. | 


May ly. 


Chicago and the Horthwest 


The Song Tree. 


Br P. P. BLISS. 


Containing Serious and Comic Songs, Duets, Trios, 
mixed and male Quartets for concert or social use; also 
a short Comic oe for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Baas, by Frederic Root. Price, $1.75. 


CIN. HUM. & DAYTON R. R, 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


& ee LT 
5 AE ARNE VY = R KR 








NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


_ | FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICACO, 


TO BE KNOWN AS THE 


KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 6:30 A. M., 2:15 P. M., & 7:30 P, MM. 


(Cincinnati Time 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 








is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, é from Cincinnati to Chicag 
rough Tickets and 8! eae Seas oom a 
OMAHA, DETROIT, dan at Ne ‘2 posal .E Hi a ‘ " Third and . Vine 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. streets; also at Depot, corner Pe sar! ond p lam Stre 
_— JOHN EGAN, H. J. PAGE 
SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS.) ““"""“*"" a 
Fare always as low, and time as quick as by AX. 
any other line. | = — 
| = First Finger Raised to Strike. 


= These illustrations 
= are from Root’s MUSI- 
= CAL CURRICULUM,the 
best Instruction Book 
for Piano. 


8@° For information and tickets apply at all principa: 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. | 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ne SAM'L STEPHENSON, 
s 
General Ticket Agont | Position of Hands. 
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TO MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


Collection of Standard 


CHORUSES, TRIOS, 


QUARTETTES, 


With Accompaniment for 


PIANO OR ORGAN, 


etc. 



















ee PRICE. 
af Morning Prayer .....ccecccccsesesseers Mendelssohn. 
DIG c00000 00. in evtntencvecowscecsn sosetessetedl Sterling. 10 
Mall Smiling MOrn..........cesveseeess Spofforth. 

2. / Mark the Merry Elves.. «+» Onlleott. 1S 
*| Awake, Molian Lyre............... ..Danby. ~ 
3. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre........... Bishop. 15 
See our Oars with Feathered.......... Stevenson. 

Lordly Gallamts.........ccccessssscesssseeess Callcott 10 
oa t+ NTN cctuie siibthiienuibtinbynadaenl Savile 
%. Thousands when on in "Union. Romberg. 10 


6. Sweet Peace Descending... 
7 { Morninig Call.............. 


1 Calm is the Glassy Mozart. 1° 
s. { Venetian Boatman’s Son .Bach 1b 
t To our Immortal Leader lozart . 
(0 Lord, My God i 
} | Cast thy Burden.......... 
9%. ) O Lord, we trust im TheC.....cecveccessseeeee ad 
| Eve ning Hymn eeese ce ecccceccecceccsecooces $ 
10. / Incline Thine Ear to ‘Me. . --- Himmel. 10 
* | Hear my Prayer. eosnes © een .. Winter. 
il / But the Lord ie Mindful. pocen “Mendelssohn. 10 
* ] Enter not into Judgment................. Attwood. 


j Thou Gracious Lord. . - 

12. 2 Call Jehovah, thy Salvation svvsececooes Mozart. 10 
Call to Remembrance.........2.... 
(Thou art Gone to the Grave. 

13. < Eternal God. 


All Nations shall W ‘orship.. scsuliniaedd Mozart 
(o Sovereign Eternal.. Mozart 


14. Almighty God, when pm cisicocaheoll Mozart. 15 
LBlese jj eee ee - 
{ Sound the Timbrel......... 
15. {4 Hear those Soothing ‘Sounds. . 
| Canon—Non Nobis Domine.... 
16. Hallelujah Chorus ......... 


rd. 
es ..Handel. 20 
17. For unto Us a Child is Born... 


....Handel. 20 


US. Heavens are Telling............cccccee cesceeres Haydo. 2 
19. How Lovely are thre............ ...Mendelssohn. 15 
20. Glory be to God on High.................. Mozart. 20 
21. { He Watching over Israel. ......... Mendelssohn. 1b 

Lift thine Eyes.. .Mendelssohn. ~ 


22. Marchand Chorus from ‘Tannhauser.. Wagner. 30 
23. Gipsy Chorus.. BBE ..Schumann. 12 
24. Ave Verum.. eonepconensscopetpabencens Mozart. 
25. Twenty- third Psalm... .. Schubert. 10 

Nore.—Nos. 16 to 21 are petnnell in large 4to form, 
Sheet Music size. 

Any of above sent post-paid on receipt of price. Dis- 
count on quantities. 


JOHN CHURCH € CO., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 





Christian Hymn and Tune Bool 


For use in Christian Churches, and for 
Social and Private Use. 


By A. 8. HAYDEN. 


Compiled with especial r 1+ pepe to the wants of the 
Christian Church. It is said by many prominent judges 
to be the best, and, indeed, the only Boule that contains 
- = — and tunes best adapted to the wants of this 
thure 

Paics, substantially bound in cloth, $1.60, or $16.00 « 
dozen. First lot for introduction at $1. Q5each. A — 
edition for $3.50 each, or with # lot to churches, $2.50 
Fer sale by the trade generally. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0 


HE POPULAR _ 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


THE GLORY, By George F. Root, . é e $1 50 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, . » §+@ 
PALMER'S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, ° . ae 
ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, ° . 1 50 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Scenes, 19 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 


PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORONE 


CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, 
QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 


ARRANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, ROSSINI, 
GOUNOD, VERDI, 
DONIZETTI, AUBER, 
Etc. Ere. 


Together with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
ULAR MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of the aa- 
thor’s most pleasing CONCERT ‘ANTE AND CHO- 
RUSES, for the use of 


Musical Conventions, Societies, High 
Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 
mies, and the Home Circle. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


Author of SONG KING, SONG QUEEN 
NORMAL COLLECTION, ete. 


Price 75c. each or $7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent by 
mail upon receipt of 75c. 


‘rhe Palm, 


By C. M. WYMAN. 





This, our New Church Music Book, is well calculated 
to meet the wants of all grades of musical societies from 
the Grand Jubilee Chorus to the Country Singing School. 
The singing-teacher who takes pride in doing his work 
well and would wear “‘ Tuz Pat," will do well to use &. 
Price $1.50, or $13.50 per dozen. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





THE TRIUMPH, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The sale of this book Py been hen egy d over 
150,000. We feel g it to those 
who have never used it, as po of the very best books ef 
the day. Price, single copy, $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 
Published y 


JOHN CHURCH & C0. 


CINCINNATI, ©. 








NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By George F. Root. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teach! 
Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, d 
and devices to make class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are ing to teach. Ele- 
= and substantially bound 

badhle. 


8a No teacher should be without one, Teach- 
ers’ Price, $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 











Cincinnati, O. 


Cincinnati, 0, 


250,000 COPIES SOLD 


AIGHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


Piano-Forte 


This, the par excellence of all Piano Methods, main- 
tains the front rank, and its sale eclipses that of all 
others—Foreign or American—combined, The publish- 
ers claim its annual sale of 25,000 copies is indisputable 
proof of positive and intrinsic merit, and its success is 
no mystery, but due to thorough excellence in all its 
departments—rudimenta!l and ins'ructive; to its valu- 
able exercises as well as its charming recreations. 

A New Edition just issued contains ‘* Schumann's 
Maxims” and the famous *‘ Czerny’s Letters on the Art 
of Playing the Piano.”’ “ Richardson's New Method” 
thus contains over 200 pages full music size, and is 
justly claimed to be the best Piano Method extant. 


Price, . . ‘ ° ‘ $3.75 


82 Used by thousands of Teachers, and sold by all 
Buok and Masic Dealers. 


CANTATA OF 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen 


DRAMATIZED. 


Dramatized by Prof. Seager, who has brought ont the 
Cantata in a large number of cities and towns, always 
to large, enthusiastic, and profitable audiences. In its 
new form, Esther presents a spectacle of uncommon 
beauty, and even of splendor, with its brilliant Eastern 
dresses, etc. Music simple but spirited. Dresses and 
decorations easily procured, 


Price 40 cts,; $4.50 per doz. 


River of Life. 


For Sunday Schools. 


BNLARGED BDITIOW 


—Oor— 


FATHER KEMP’S 


OLD FOLKS CONGERT TUNES. 


Father Kemp's “‘ Old Folks” have sung to 900 endi- 
ences, and other organizations to at least as many more. 
These tunes are sure to attract both old and young, 
The present edition is enlarged to 96 pages, and a num- 
ber of favorite “‘old’’ anthems, patriotic pieces, «te. 
are added. 

Price 40 cts.; $4.00 per doz. 


Cheerful Voices. For Common Schools. 


Oliver Ditson & ~ duri of their 
building injured by fire, wal calla anee No, 


225 0 cohtnaien St., where t hare, asusual, 
for sale a very (acues large stock of best and most 
popular M Books; among them: 


THREE 


[wovce Youumes oF ound Music 


Price of each book: Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Gilt, $4.00, 


MUSICAL TREASURE. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
The Best Vocal Ducts. 


Capital collections ; 200 large pages; popular pieces. 
A great deal of music she a little money. 


American Tune Book. 


Price $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 
Has 1,000 tunes and anthems; not new, but selected, 
as the favorites, from all prominent church music 
books published during the last half century. 


Winner’s New Schools. 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute, and 
Flageolet. 

These convenient books cost Lut 75 cents each, and 
are concice, simple methods, with large quantities of 
pleasing uirs for practice. 





——— ___ 


The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


CHAS. HH. PITSON & CO. 
711 Broapway, N. Y. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 
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THE ONLY LOW-PRICEL! 


“TRUE INSTRUCTORS” 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


75 cts. 


WILL BUY A COPY OF 


Ryan's True Instructor, | 


WITH OR WITHOU? A MASTER, 


For any of the following-named Instruments : 


PIANO, 
VIOLIN, 
MELODEON, 
FLUTE, 
CABINET ORGAN, 
BUGLE, 
FIFE, 


VIOCONCELLO, 


FLAGEOLET, 
CLARIONET, 
DRUM, 
GUITAR, 
GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
CORNET, 
BANJO, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 
Copies sent by mail to any part of the country, post- 


paid, on receipt of price. Usual discount to teachers 
aud the trade. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 





THE CANTATA OF 


"The Months and Seasons,” 


By A. C. GUTTERSON. 


ee ee Scheels, Seminari 
Academies, etc y+ ‘iw care. 


month ro neal pte Rae by «@ solo, settin 
its pecttinritiea, Lenes it is EQUALLY aADaPtepD 4 
decorations 


ALL SEASONS OFTHE YEAR. With , tableaux, 
ete., it oo coy lags po 
Bonnd S paper, price 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0 








We Import our own Goods. 





We have just received direct from 
manufacturers in Germany and France 
eur Spring stock of Vroxins, Guitars, 
Accorpgons, Superior Vio.tn Strinos, 
Banp Instruments, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
offer to our customers a finer stock 
and at lower prices than any Eastern 
house. 


| __ John Chareh & Co., Cincinnati 


Violin Strings. 
"8}0UI0D 























Siem fitoorlic yr “al 


} 


PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


ERRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CD. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciality. 


THE VERY BEST 
Violin and Guitar Strings 


That come to America are imported by our 
house. Dealers and the trade supplied. 
A set of the very choicest violin strings 

sent by mail, post paid, for $1 25. Very 

excellent violin strings for $1 per set. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
CINCINNATI 


The True Choir, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 


specimen copy. 


THE HOUR OF PRAISE. 


BY «EO. F. ROOT. 


A book of sacred music, caw to sing, printed in large 
clear type, and designed for the Pratse-mretixG, ConcRE- 
GBATIONAL Sinoine, and for those who wish to learn to sing 
sacred music. Teachers say that the book is of great use 
in their work. The hymns set to music in the Hour of 
Praise are the most beautiful in our language; the tunes are 
all heartfelt and stirring ; the new plan of a refrain to some 
of the old and cherished bymn« will be of interest to 
all who wish all to join in a soulful atterance of words of 
devotion. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, O. 


BRASS BAND 


John Church & Co. 


Have always in stock full lines of all styles of 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


ALL 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 


Violins, Violincellos, Basses, 
Guitars. etc., 


VARIETIES OF 


Imported direct from the leading Eurx 


torers. 


MARTIN GUITARS, all sizes. 


pean manufac- 


Every varicty of Musical Instrument 
always in stock. 


THE SONG KING, 
For Singing Classes 
AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER. 


This work contains one hundred and ninety-hoe pags, 
being eighty pages larger than ite popular predecessor, the 


Boand in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per dosen. 


New Temperance Songs. 
HAAK! HARK! THE GAY! 


Song of the Crusaders. 


By S. WESLEY MARTIN. 


WORK AND PRAY! 


The Temperance Women’s Watchword. 


By P. P. BLISS, 


THE CRUSHDER'S APPEAL. 


ssl C. C. CASE. 


>_>. 


The three best and most effective temperance songs of 
the day. All are mee ting with immense success 
Price, 30 cents each. 


Copies mailed, post-paid 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cinci:rnati, O, 
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FORTES. 


; OVER TEN THOUSAND OF THESE PIANOS NOW IN USE. 
THE BEST LOW-PRICED PIANOS MADE. 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late 
by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations of the EMERSON 
PIANO-FORTE, These Pianos always give entire satisfaction. 

They have every improvement, are first-class, 


an vcanenmoninetenteenet ieee, eee ete LOA TE 


RTE 6 EO 8 ietmathiamaicenaee 
oe ne Re ee we aan die te 








; | and guaranteed for five years, 
} 
i —_—> + = —— 
i SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING AN EMERSON PIANO: 
i L Ist. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 
; 2d. ‘Their Prices, Styles, and Sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers. : 
: 3d. Every article used in the construction of these Pianos is selected personally, and None but the first quality of 
+} anything will be used by this firm. ary es 
ee 4th. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers is, that they buy immensely large invoices for 
. it which they Pay Casu, thus gaining every advantage from all large dealers in Piano Merchandise, who gladly give them 
t ap the preference of their stock. 
‘BE 5th. Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 
oh 6th. Every Piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 
5 
i | | 
nif ‘ 
THREE LARGE FACTORIES, eZ ET TAN 
f; : . ail ms . 
4k E R f\ 
4 ! 
: EMERSON TURNED OUT 
RESOURCES UNLIMITED. actos : 










CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Throughout the year. 


For Catalogues and Price List, apply at the Warerooms of, or address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


General Western Agents for the ‘*Emerson”’ Piano. 








